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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Assumptions 

I firstly want to thank Earl Gilman for 
his letter headed ‘Class issue’ in last 
week’s Weekly Worker (September 5). 
As a newly founded website we will 
inevitably face issues sometimes or 
make mistakes. It is, therefore, great 
to get criticism and suggestions that 
can help us and we strongly encourage 
such criticism. 

However, there are some particular 
issues with comrade Gilman’s letter. 
Gilman accuses us of leaving out the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ and 
neglecting the fact that democracy “is 
a class issue”. He says this in reply 
to the article by Geary Middleton 
announcing the Marxist Center 
(‘Reappropriating basic principles’, 
August 29). 

In his piece comrade Middleton 
referred to the articles that had already 
been posted on the website. He took key 
phrases from them to show what they 
were about and what they were arguing 
for. Comrade Gilman takes particular 
issue with his phrases about the need 
to “win the battle of democracy” and 
the need for a “democratic republic”. 
This refers to the article, ‘Programme: 
a compass to liberation’, by Geary 
Middleton, and ‘To win the battle of 
democracy’ by me. 

I assume that comrade Gilman 
has read these articles, but I want 
to repeat some key aspects of them 
to make clear why I take issue with 
Gilman’s criticism. 

He asserts that we have omitted 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but this couldn’t be further from the 
truth. In his article on programme, 
Geary Middleton explicitly notes that 
the minimum programme is “really 
nothing more than the programme 
that, given its full implementation, 
results in the political rule of the 
proletariat. Every aim though can be, 
in principle , concretely fought for 
under capitalism. So it is not some 
unrealistic, maximalist ‘wish list’, but 
a concrete list of objective demands 
that lead to a weakening of the existing 
state and a strengthening of our 
class, with the logical conclusion of 
proletarian power, which would mean 
a radical form of direct democracy.” 

In the article about democracy, I 
start by giving an outline of some of 
the key parts of bourgeois ‘democracy’ 
and conclude that it “is a system that is 
build up in ways that can only favour 
the bourgeoisie” and that “even the 
most democratic system runs in 
favour of the dominant class, in a class 
society”. In my outline, the questions 
Gilman poses - “Democracy for 
whom? Democracy for what?” - are 
clearly answered, when I note that with 
the abolition of class society comes 
the need for new forms of democratic 
decision-making and give some ideas 
on what such decision-making could 
look like. 

I conclude that “we must struggle 
for the extension of democracy as far 
as is possible in bourgeois society. But 
we must also recognise its limits and 
conclude that for real democracy we 
must go beyond capitalism.” I then end 
the article by citing a famous phrase 
Marx once wrote in an insignificant 
little piece commonly referred to as 
the Communist manifesto : “... the first 
step in the revolution by the working 
class is to raise the proletariat to the 
position of ruling class to win the 
battle of democracy”. 

It is clear why Gilman’s criticism 
is problematic. Not only is the class 
nature of democracy mentioned 
numerous times: so are phrases about 
the proletariat in “the position of 
ruling class”, “political rule of the 
proletariat” and “proletarian power”. 


I wonder how many times the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has to 
be mentioned before comrade Gilman 
is satisfied. 

Gilman notes that democracy does 
not apply to “our oppressors”. He 
then gives some information about 
the Bolsheviks and the democratic 
republic. It is interesting how we 
are accused of old Bolshevik and 
Menshevik stances. Especially on 
the question that workers’ democracy 
does not apply to our oppressors. Is 
workers’ democracy a democracy that 
has a new state form that is needed 
for the rule of the ruling class (the 
proletariat)? Yes, the proletariat is 
the new ruling class and proletarian 
democracy works in the interest 
of the ruling class just as much as 
bourgeois democracy does; the class 
that benefits is different and the way 
to make the proletarian state work in 
proletarian interests is to do away with 
the bourgeois state. This should not be 
new for comrade Gilman. 

However, does the dictatorship 
of the proletariat by definition 
mean taking away any kind of 
possibility of participation for the 
former ruling class? I am afraid this 
has to be answered in the negative. 
Much like the ‘dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie’ today, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat solely refers to the 
political hegemony of the working 
class, which can take various forms. 
This might be disappointing for people 
who want to re-enact the Russian 
Revolution. However, as Lenin 
said in the Renegade Kautsky , “the 
question of restricting the franchise 
is a nationally specific and not a 
general question of the dictatorship. 
One must approach the question of 
restricting the franchise by studying 
the specific conditions of the Russian 
Revolution and the specific path of its 
development”. We must not take the 
events of the Russian Revolution as 
dogma to be repeated again and again. 
In certain cases the restriction of 
franchise, as Lenin called it, might be 
needed, but it is not by definition part 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

If comrade Gilman is interested in 
what is meant by the term ‘democratic 
republic’, in the following weeks 
Geary Middleton will continue his 
series on the programme with articles 
about the transitional programme and 
the democratic republic. 

While we welcome comrade 
Gilman’s criticism, we hope that next 
time he will either read the articles or 
pay better attention to what is being 
said rather than making assumptions 
and call us ‘Mensheviks’. 

J Levi 

Marxist Center 

Give up? 

From university professors to rank- 
and-file activists, Marxism has 
wrongly taught people on the left 
to believe that modern capitalism 
grew out of money, rather than non¬ 
renewable energy. This illusion is easy 
to maintain, because under capitalism 
every commodity is exchanged for 
money, including energy. 

However, when you buy petrol for 
your car you know that it is the petrol 
which makes the car go rather than the 
money. It is the same with the world 
economy. Energy is the precondition 
for motion. The problem with old- 
style economics is that in an age of 
energy abundance it detached the 
economy from energy. 

Within the Marxist narrative there 
is no conception that capitalism can 
collapse because of an energy crisis. 
The result is that any economic 
crisis rooted in energy is ignored by 
most Marxists. For instance, when 
the 1973 Opec oil embargo triggered 
a recession, this was explained only 
in terms of the falling rate of profit, 
underconsumption or overproduction. 


This is what is happening now with the 
present economic slowdown. Marxists 
view this crisis as arising only from 
within the circulation of capital. 
Hillel Ticktin has argued that the 
leaders of capitalism are deliberately 
sabotaging recovery because they fear 
the working class. But he is not alone 
in promoting fantasies. 

Alexander Josep claims that 
new methods of production have 
placed fossil fuels in the background 
(Letters, September 5). About 92% 
of the world’s energy comes from 
fossil fuels and in the UK the figure 
is about 91 %. I leave it to Alexander to 
explain how this puts fossil fuels in the 
background. Even if only 50% of the 
world’s energy came from fossil fuels 
we would still be faced with a crisis. 

Alexander doesn’t believe that 
the present global crisis is an energy 
crisis, even though energy-related 
wars are being fought. Capitalism is 
facing financial instability, and crisis 
of profitability, but the important 
question is, what is the primary 
causation of the present crisis? 

I share the views of those who 
explain the present crisis in terms 
of the peak in global oil production. 
The present economic slowdown is 
being caused mainly by the rising 
cost of energy, due to stagnation in 
conventional oil production. In other 
words, capitalism is moving towards 
collapse, but not for the reasons 
suggested by Marx. Marxists see 
overproduction as the main cause 
leading to the collapse of the system. 
The exact opposite increasingly seems 
to be the case: lack of production, or the 
slowing down of the economy, leading 
at some point to the end of growth. 

Alexander doesn’t believe there is 
an energy crisis because he fails to 
see lines in front of the petrol stations. 
Lines will appear at the gas stations at 
a later stage of the crisis. In its initial 
stage the crisis begins with people 
driving less, paying more for energy or 
buying more energy-efficient vehicles, 
getting more mileage per litre. 

Like individuals, the economy will 
have to confine itself to the available 
energy supply. The question I ask 
myself is, should I give up trying 
to convince people who live in past 
that the present crisis of capitalism is 
driven primarily by the global peak in 
oil production? 

Tony Clark 
London 

Unburied 

Ben Lewis letter on the untranslated 
nature of the first German edition of 
Marx’s Capital is not entirely accurate 
(August 29). There is at least one 
English translation of the first chapter 
on the commodity, as well as the 
separate appendix Marx also wrote 
on the value form (the latter providing 
the core for the later exposition of the 
conceptual evolution of the value 
form into the money form, contained 
in the second edition of volume 1). 

The translation was the work of 
Albert Dragstedt and was published by 
Gerry Healy’s Workers Revolutionary 
Party under the title of Value: studies 
by Marx (New Park Publications, 
1976). According to Dragstedt, “a 
translation which keeps closer to the 
philosophical muscles and tendons 
of the argument will prove useful”. 
He therefore made “no apology for 
declining to liquidate the granular, 
craggy, dialectical dictum of Marx, 
especially since our translation is only 
intended to serve a more rigorous 
understanding of the second edition” 
(pp4-5). 

For the interest of readers of the 
Weekly Worker , the Capital reading 
group in London (and elsewhere), 
as well as Ben and his translating 
cohorts, here is Dragstedt’s translation 
of the same passage contained in 
Ben’s letter: 


“Simple human labour 
(expenditure of human labour- 
power) is capable of receiving each 
and every determination, it is true, 
but is undetermined just in and for 
itself. It can only realise and objectify 
itself as soon as human labour- 
power is expended in a determined 
form, as determined and specified 
labour; because it is only determined 
and specified labour which can be 
confronted by some natural entity 
- an external material in which 
labour objectifies itself. It is only 
the ‘concept’ in Hegel’s sense that 
manages to objectify itself without 
external material” (p20). 

The context of the quote (for those 
with neither version) lies in Marx’s 
development of the relative and 
equivalent relation of value. Labour- 
power, whilst not in itself value, is 
though the source that creates value. 
This it can only do when it has become 
embodied in the use-value form of the 
commodity and been put in a relation 
of social equivalence with a separate 
and objectified embodiment of its own 
value nature: another commodity. 

What is astounding about this 
whole situation is how that first edition 
version has largely been ignored, in 
the English-speaking world at least. 
One suspects that its more openly 
Hegelian-dialectical nature is a large 
part of the reason why it has effectively 
been buried and forgotten. Whatever 
one makes of that relation, for it to 
have suffered such a fate borders 
on the criminal. It is, in fact, a very 
valuable piece of theoretical work 
that can give some unique insight 
into Marx’s method and his critical 
application of it to political economy. 

What is necessary is the need for it 
to be published in a more widespread 
manner, in order that a discussion of 
it and its relation to the second edition 
version can more thoroughly take 
place, in a detailed and comprehensive 
manner. The winner here can only be 
our understanding of Marx’s method 
of dialectic. 

Alan Horn 
Glasgow 

Greased 

Notwithstanding comrade Mike 
Macnair’s usual insightful article 
on party-movement development 
(‘Lessons of Erfurt’, September 5), 
I would like to raise the question 
of whether or not the pre-worker 
political formations were actual 
political parties. Parliamentary 
caucuses alone do not make political 
parties, neither do bourgeois political 
clubs, and neither do today’s 
campaign machines. 

On the brief comment about the 
Democrats and Republicans in the US, 
despite their shared commitment to the 
current system, is this Tweedledum- 


O ur fighting fund received a 
handy boost this week with 
a couple of useful cheques and a 
generous PayPal donation. 

Commending us on an 
“excellent” paper last week, FH 
posted a more than generous 
£60. Apologising for his failure 
to support the CPGB’s annual 
fundraising drive, the Summer 
Offensive, he hoped that “this 
will make up for it”. It does, 
comrade. Thank you. The other 
large cheque (£50) was from 
KL (while RD added £10 to his 
subscription). 

£50 was also the sum that came 
our way thanks to MT’s PayPal gift 


Tweedledee pair really a couple 
of political parties? Each group is 
merely a collection of legally defined 
‘political action committees’ greased 
all around by the so-called almighty 
dollar. 

Jacob Richter 

email 

Deep breath 

As president Obama puts increasing 
pressure on his colleagues to support 
an American attack on Syria, and 
pressure begins to mount for a second 
vote in parliament, we must all 
redouble our efforts to persuade those 
in power to resist such moves. 

We all oppose the use of chemical 
weapons. However, there is no proof 
that chemical weapons were used, and, 
if they were, who used them. Those 
who say otherwise are making up their 
minds before any definitive UN report. 
If chemical weapons have been used, 
it is just as likely that the opposition 
forces used them as Assad. The 
incident in Damascus in August could 
well have been caused by rebels - as 
Russia claims happened in a chemical 
attack on Khan al-Assal on March 19, 
an incident being investigated by the 
UN. 

Last Friday, 12 former US 
military and intelligence officials 
wrote to president Obama stating 
that, “contrary to the claims of your 
administration, the most reliable 
intelligence shows that president 
Assad was not responsible for the 
chemical incident that killed and 
injured Syrian civilians on August 21, 
and that British intelligence officials 
also know this”. 

The hypocrisy of the establishment 
is unbelievable. Ten months into the 
present civil war, this Con-Dem 
government allowed chemicals, 
including potassium and sodium 
fluoride - key ingredients in the 
manufacture of the deadly nerve gas, 
sarin - to be exported to Syria despite 
12 months of civil war. When Saddam 
Hussain killed 3,000 of his own people 
with chemical weapons in 1988, the 
west did nothing. What did they do 
when the USA used Agent Orange and 
napalm in Vietnam, and Israel used 
white phosphorus in Gaza? 

There is little popular support for 
an attack on Syria. Opinion is divided 
in the USA, and Congress seems to be 
backing away from supporting action, 
as parliament did. The warmongers are 
sadly out of touch, but their policies 
could precipitate a major world 
conflict. They must stop, take a deep 
breath, and search for a peaceful, 
negotiated and democratically agreed 
settlement in Syria and the wider 
region. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition 


(she was one of 9,840 web readers 
last week, by the way - as I noted last 
week, the drop to just over 8,000 was 
surely due to the holiday season). 
Finally £80 came in through five 
standing orders - thank you, RK, 
DV, ST, GD and SM. 

That takes our September total 
up to £556. But we need £1,500 
in two and a half weeks, so we 
could do with another boost (or 
two) next week. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Boosters 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 020 72411756 • www.cpgb.org.uk • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 
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Democratise the li nk 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists takes a look at Ed 
Miliband’s attack on trade union influence 



His clause four moment 


W hen Ed Miliband tells the 
Trades Union Congress to 
“show courage” by backing 
his proposals to neuter the collective 
political role of affiliated trade unions 
within the Labour Party, we should 
understand the word courage in the 
same way as we understand, the phrase, 
difficult decisions’, when he and Ed Balls 
promise to continue with economic 
austerity under a Labour government. 
‘Courageous’ and ‘difficult’ are the words 
of praise heaped on Labour leaders who 
attack the working class and the workers’ 
movement. 

Where was Miliband’s courage in 
face of millionaire media hysteria over 
the totally legitimate, now vindicated, 
participation of trade unionists in 
Falkirk Constituency Labour Party? 
But he has found the ‘courage’ to 
refuse to apologise for the baseless 
suspensions of Karie Murphy and 
Stevie Deans, on the spurious grounds 
that “at each step the general secretary 
and the NEC have acted quickly to 
protect the interests of the party” 
(Labour Party statement). Although 
“no organisation or individual has been 
found to have breached the rules as they 
stood at the time”, Falkirk CLP is still 
under ‘special measures’, and “Labour 
intends to impose a centrally decided 
shortlist of candidates for 2015”. 1 

Throughout the Blair years of New 
Labour government, the misnamed 
pro-capitalist Progress organisation 
funded by Lord Sainsbury packed the 
selection meetings of numerous CLPs, 
with never a murmur of protest from 
Murdoch or the Tories - or Labour HQ 
- so that now the parliamentary Labour 
Party is dominated by smart-suited 
careerists with barely a genuine trade 
unionist in sight. And Ed Miliband is 
one of them. 

In fact, far from being “panicked 
under ferocious Tory fire” into a knee- 
jerk response to the manufactured 
Falkirk ‘scandal’, as Mark Seddon 
claims, 2 Miliband was quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
announce his plans to diminish the 
influence of trade unions within the 
party, through a consultation about 
the relationship (the Collins review) 


ending with a special party conference 
in April 2014. 

Of course, the attack on collective 
affiliation, by requiring individuals to 
‘opt in’ in place of the right to ‘opt out’, 
is couched in beguiling language: “I 
want to make each and every affiliated 
trade union member a real part of their 
local party, making a real choice to be 
part of our party, so they can have a 
real voice in it,” said Miliband in his 
September 10 speech to the TUC. 
And, by making those who ‘opt in’ to 
the affiliated political levy full party 
members, Miliband hopes to raise 
Labour’s individual membership from 
around 200,000 to more than 500,000. 

Those of us, like my comrades 
in the Labour Representation 
Committee, 3 who are campaigning 
to defend the Labour-union link and 
the principle of collective decision¬ 
making - in working class politics as 
much as in workplace matters - should 
take note what an easy target is the 
status quo. See how Miliband was able 
to denigrate the existing arrangements 
when he spoke to the TUC: “Some 
people ask: what’s wrong with the 
current system? Let me tell them: we 
have three million working men and 
women affiliated to our party. But the 
vast majority play no role in our party. 
They are affiliated in name only”. 4 It 
has to be said, of course, that this is 
also true of the vast majority of Labour 
Party members, and only a small 
percentage play an active role even in 
canvassing, let alone decision-making. 

So we have to have the “courage to 
change” - but not in the way Miliband 
proposes, by liquidating collective 
decision-making and collective 
action (‘united we stand’) in favour 
of individual choice (‘divided we 
fall’). On the contrary, we must aim 
to rebuild our collective strength, 
not dismantle it. Revitalise the trade 
unions by thoroughly democratising 
them: officials at all levels must 
be paid the average wage of their 
members, and be elected from below, 
not bureaucratically appointed from 
above. Bring the Rail, Maritime and 
Transport union and Fire Brigades 
Union back into the party, win the 


Public and Commercial Services 
union to affiliate, bring all trade unions 
and all socialist and working class 
organisations into the party, make the 
Labour Party into a permanent united 
front of the whole working class. 

With this perspective, we must 
reject Miliband’s ‘opting in’ proposal, 
and overturn the existing ‘opting out’ 
system. As Hazel Nolan of London 
Young Labour told the September 3 
launch meeting of the Defend the Link 
campaign, “When you buy a bottle 
of coke, you can’t opt out of paying 
the tax on it. Why should you be able 
to opt out of paying your share of 
your union’s democratically agreed 
political spending?” The right to opt 
out of the union’s political fund is a 
legally imposed right to scab, which 
should be overthrown, along with all 
anti-trade union laws. 

At the same meeting the 
Communication Workers Union’s 
Maria Exall struck the right note, 
combating the idea that the campaign 
should merely defend the status quo 
and postpone political disagreements 
until this latest attack on the link 
had been defeated, or that criticism 
of union leaders who might support 
the campaign be muted. “There is a 
problem within the trade unions - the 
bureaucracy. How come we still have 
anti-union laws? The unions let New 
Labour through,” she said. 

The campaign must not be left in 
the hands of overpaid trade union 
bosses like Len McCluskey of Unite, 
Paul Kenny of GMB and Dave Prentis 
of Unison, who do not practise the 
anti-bureaucracy, anti-careerist 
principle that officials in the workers’ 
movement should live on the same 
wage, or the average wage, of those 
they represent, and who each preside 
over an army of appointed officials • 

Notes 

1. ‘No Miliband apology over Falkirk vote 
row - Harman’: www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-poli- 
tics-23999869. 

2. ‘The battle for Labour’s soul’ Morning Star 
September 9. 

3.1-r-c.org.uk. 

4. Full speech at www.labour.org.uk/speech-by- 
ed-miliband-to-the-tuc. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 
Resuming on January 7. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 15, 5pm: No forum. 

Sunday September 22, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 21: ‘Piece-wages’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the human revolution 

Tuesday September 24, 6.15pm: ‘Decoding myths: The sleeping 

beauty and other tales. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Discounts for whole term. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Teesside Solidarity Movement 

Thursday September 12, 7pm: General assembly, Saint Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by the Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Left Unity Socialist Platform 

Saturday September 14,1pm: Meeting to discuss platform, The 
Meeting Place, 2 Langley Lane, London SW8. 

Organised by Socialist Platform: luspcontact@gmail.com. 

Rally for education 

Saturday September 14,11am: Teaching union-organised event. 
Queen Elizabeth Conference Centre, Broad Sanctuary, London SW1. 
Organised by National Union of Teachers: www.teachers.org.uk. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Saturday September 14,10 am to 5pm: Annual conference, Old 
Cinema, University of Westminster, 309 Regent Street, London Wl. 

£10 (£5 concessions). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Sheffield People’s Assembly 

Saturday September 14,11am to 5pm: Anti-austerity rally, 02 
Academy, 37-43 Arundel Gate, Sheffield SI. Speakers include: Tony 
Benn, John Rees, Billy Hayes. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Art and gay rights 

Saturday September 14,11am: Meeting with community artist Jacob 
V Joyce, CWU London region office, Sycamore House, 5 Sycamore 
Street, London EC1. 

Organised by Greater London Association of Trades Union Councils: 
www.glatuc.org.uk. 

Support the Miami 15 

Tuesday September 17, 6pm: Vigil, US embassy, Grosvenor Square, 
London W1. 

Organised by Cuba Solidarity Campaign: www.cuba-solidarity.org.uk. 

Manchester People’s Assembly 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Anti-austerity meeting, Central Hall, 

4 Central Buildings, Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

The crisis in Egypt 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Public meeting with Chris Nineham. 
Priory Rooms, Quaker Meeting House, 40 Bull Street, Birmingham, B4. 
Organised by Birmingham Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Spanish holocaust 

Thursday September 19, 7pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. AL Morton Memorial Lecture with 
professor Paul Preston. Tickets: £2. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk; and 
Socialist History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

Defend Whipps Cross 

Saturday September 21,12 noon: Demonstration, Whipps Cross 
hospital, Whipps Cross Road, London Ell. 

Organised by Waltham Forest Unison: 
www.unisonwalthamforest.org.uk. 

Gender and identity 

Saturday September 28, 2.30pm: Seminar and discussion, 
Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speaker: Anja 
Steinbauer (Philosophy for All). Free admission. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

No to austerity 

Sunday September 29, 11.00am: National TUC demonstration at Tory 
Party conference. Assemble Liverpool Road (M3 4FP) from 11am, for 
march to rally in Whitworth Park. 

Organised by Trades Union Congress: 
www.tuc.org.uk/industrial/tuc-22405-f0.cfm. 

No deportations 

Saturday October 5,10.30am to 5pm: National Coalition of Anti- 
Deportation Campaigns AGM, Praxis Community Projects, Pott 
Street, Bethnal Green, London E2. 

Organised by NCADC: www.ncadc.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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PCS 


The problem is Labour 

PCS militant Dave Vincent reports on the union’s stalled national campaign in defence of terms and conditions 



I embers of the Public and 
Commercial Services union 
have so far taken about two 
and a half days of strike action in 
the campaign to defend their terms 
and conditions against government 
attacks. There has been a national, all¬ 
department day of action, plus three 
half-days involving two or more related 
departments taking coordinated action 
(one department in the morning, 
another in the afternoon) to cause 
maximum disruption. Members are 
now urged to work to rule (no overtime, 
only normal hours of working, non¬ 
cooperation with new projects, etc). 

There has been a national 
consultation, due to end in mid- 
September, with branches encouraged 
to book a national executive speaker, 
following which the October NEC will 
decide the next steps to be taken. PCS 
publications are relentlessly upbeat, 
assuming (hoping?) members will be 
up for further action. Paid, selective 
action in targeted areas, supported by a 
voluntary levy of members - something 
long advocated by the Independent Left 
faction at successive PCS conferences 
(but always voted down after NEC 
opposition) - is now included in the 
possible tactics being advocated in 
consultation with branches. 

Will low-paid members - many 
of whom having suffered a two-year 
pay freeze - be keen to pay the levy? 
It will be quite a task for workplace 
representatives to collect this money 
from their members and if some refuse 
to pay that will be demoralising for 
reps. It will be the national disputes 
committee, not the levy-paying 
members, that decides who takes that 
action and for how long. 

A cynic may conclude the NEC 
will have it both ways - if too little is 
collected we cannot mount targeted 
action and the Independent Left will 
have been proven wrong; meanwhile 
the executive will be seen to be giving 
it a try and seriously attempting to win 
the dispute. And if branches reject this 
option the NEC can blame them (fair 
enough). No prizes for 



guessing the outcome of the next PCS 
national conference debate if this tactic 
is raised again by the IL. 

The PCS slogan has been: “They 
won’t talk, so we must act”. What next? 
- ‘They still won’t talk, so we must 
continue to act’? Hardly inspiring, is 
it? The huge implication is that PCS 
is ready to compromise on a range of 
issues - if only the government will 
agree to negotiate. But it will not and 
shows no sign of doing so any time 
soon. PCS has 260,000 members now, 
down from a high of320,000 due to all 
the job cuts. But there are also 100,000 
non-members, most of whom are not 
exactly queuing up to join the union, 
and they are undermining our action. 
There are also large numbers of fixed- 
term-contract and agency staff who 
will not dare to strike (agency workers 
cannot do so anyway, as they work for 
a private employer). 

As I said at conference last May, the 
NEC will not call the kind of action that 
would actually get the government into 
negotiations because the members are 
not prepared to take it (an all-out strike 
for at least five days, if not indefinite 
action) and what the NEC has called 
so far (2.5 days over three months) - 
what members are prepared to take - is 
clearly not succeeding either. General 
secretary Mark Serwotka has moved 
from arguing in 2011, in the run-up 
to the November 30 mass pensions 
strike, that PCS cannot win on its 
own to claiming in 2013 that PCS 
can go it alone (rather than it has to, 
as no-one else is doing anything). But 
to win what? A few concessions on 
our terms and conditions of service? 
Mark is arguing for an escalation of 
industrial action, with no promise of 
any other union fighting alongside us. 
If the results of the consultation show 
there is little mood for escalation, will 
we be told this? 

I have to say that, although I have 
had very little feedback or apparent 
enthusiasm from my members, each 
time they have been asked to strike 
they have consistently supported the 
action called. Members have given the 
NEC the benefit of the doubt so far. 
But they have seen hardly any media 
coverage, little disruption as a result 
of walking out, and no other unions 
rushing to come on board. Oh, 
yes - the National Union of 
Teachers had 
a one-day 
strike in 
the north¬ 


west on March 27. Big deal. The NUT 
may now call a one-day national strike 
in December and the Communication 
Workers Union will set a date for 
action against privatisation. Is that 
it? Hardly November 30 2011, is it? 

Many activists I know think 
members will need a lot more 
convincing that any further action is 
going to succeed. We have proved to 
the government we have been prepared 
to strike in defence of our terms and 
conditions. I feel we should now 
pause and wait until circumstances 
are more in our favour instead of a 
PCS-alone fight to (our) death with 
this government. And, now there is 
constant talk of an economic recovery, 
workers will think we are over the 
worst and things will get better. It will 
have to be demonstrated to them that 
this is not the case before they will act. 

To those union activists who will 
not call action under Tory rule because 
it will ‘harm Labour’s electoral 
prospects’ - but who will also not call 
action under a Labour government 
because it will ‘help the Tories get back 
in’ -1 say, why should anyone join such 
a toytown trade union? Instead why not 
just join the Labour Party if that is what 
we must look to for change? 

The Socialist Workers Party argues 
that this government is weak. It is 
clear to me that it is the Labour Party 
and affiliated unions that are weak. 

Union link 

That brings me to Labour itself. Well, 
well, well, Unite general secretary 
Len McCluskey’s campaign to get 
his members to join the Labour Party 
to ‘pull it left’ (hasn’t that dead horse 
been flogged enough?) didn’t get 
very far, did it? As soon as the tactic 
appeared to be working (judged 
by the selection of more union- 
friendly candidates), the right, in 
total control of the party, suspended 
the Falkirk Constituency Labour 
Party amidst accusations of vote¬ 
rigging. McCluskey asserted that the 
union had acted within Labour rules, 
the police decided no law had been 
broken, yet still the Falkirk branch 
remains 
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suspended. There are calls for all 41 
constituencies targeted by Unite to be 
similarly investigated. 

Then there is the question of the 
Labour-union financial link. Blair and 
the Labour right wanted to remove this 
link in favour of donations from big 
business until the ‘cash for honours’ 
scandal killed that off. But now Ed 
Miliband, who only won the Labour 
leadership by virtue of trade union 
votes, now wishes to move away from 
reliance on the unions and towards 
state funding of political parties. 
Those who have long argued that 
affiliated trade unions funding the 
Labour Party represents ‘a link with 
the organised working class’, and that 
is why we have to support Labour, 
have some explaining to do on why 
they are against opting in. 

It is a fact that fewer trade union 
members than ever see Labour 
as their party. It is equally a fact 
that, mirroring the anti-democratic 
practices of Labour itself, affiliated 
trade unions deny their members a 
conference debate (or all-members 
ballot) on whether the funding 
should be drastically reduced or the 
link actually broken - or whether 
other candidates to the left of Labour 
should be supported. Labour must 
be supported, whether a majority of 
union members like it or not - they are 
not to be given any say in the matter. 

The Labour-union link does not 
ensure the party represents (much less 
takes any mandate from) the ‘organised 
working class’. The link represents 
solely the union tops helping full-time 
careerists get elected as Labour MPs, or 
aspirations for their own knighthoods 
or lordships for ‘services rendered’ 
to the Labour Party (by delivering 
the votes of their members instead of 
fighting for their pay, pensions and jobs 
and against privatisation). 

How else to explain how united 
action over pensions (argued for by 
PCS for two years previously), that saw 
2.4 million union members come out 
on November 30 2011, was so quickly 
sold out by the Labour-affiliated unions 
within days instead of going on to call 
out four million workers? The biggest 
strike since 1926 was killed off rather 
than escalated. And yet, as a result 
of 30/11, the trade unions involved 
saw their biggest recruitment surge 
in years. But, following the sell-out, 
union membership is on the way 
down again, with PCS and Unite 
showing the biggest rate of decline 
(over 6%). I think a fighting 
union like PCS is also seeing a 
drop in membership because of 
disillusionment that PCS on its 
own is going nowhere, yet it 
keeps calling for more action. 

The link between the trade 
unions and Labour Party 
has kept the unions servile 
rather than forced Labour 
to represent the interests of 
unionised workers. We have 
the bizarre spectacle of some 
on the left clamouring for 
that link to be retained, even 
when union and Labour leaders 
suggest it be broken! The CPGB 
advocates maximum democracy 
but is silent about union members 
having a vote on whether to keep 
handing money over to 
Labour for nothing, or 
even on whether 
a union should 
fund other 
candidates 
who will 
follow 


that union’s main policies. 

The Labour Party is ‘our party’? 
Really? Lenin’s summation of Labour 
(look at who controls it, not who is 
in it) is still bang on in 2013. Those 
advocating retaining the link should 
tell me where their mandate has come 
from for that line? In a union, are you? 
Debated the matter with your branch 
members, have you? 

Those activists in PCS who are 
members of the Labour Party never 
argue now that PCS should affiliate to 
the Labour Party - nor do they advocate 
we should vote Labour and explain 
how that will make our members better 
off. They keep their heads down. 

Why do people stay in this abysmal 
Labour Party that has promised to 
keep the Tory cuts for at least one 
year after a general election? That 
is hinting it will support the cuts to 
welfare benefits? Yet Labour-affiliated 
unions are now likely to argue even 
more desperately that their members 
must take no industrial action before 
2015 for fear of ‘proving’ Cameron’s 
assertion that Miliband is a paid 
puppet of ‘mindless militants’. 

Early days yet for Left Unity, but 
the Socialist Platform published in the 
Weekly Worker is 100 times better than 
the dire reformism offered by the Labour 
Party. So here’s a thought: why don’t 
those advocating a Labour-union link 
argue for a union-Left Unity link instead? 

If McCluskey actually used 
Unite’s millions to fund Left Unity, 
what excuse would the Labour-union 
linkers have to continue to urge a vote 
for Labour, ‘no matter how bad’? Why 
stay in a party that does not want you, 
has no genuine internal democracy, is 
hostile to the left, allows you no part 
in establishing party policy and forces 
you to make excuses all the time? 

A party like Left Unity, if the 
Socialist Platform were adopted, 
would not be a Labour Party mark 
two. Even if it was, I would rather 
be in such a ‘Labour Party mark 
two’ - with MPs on a workers’ wage, 
recallable and with real socialists in 
it, that is genuinely democratic, pro¬ 
union, anti-cuts and anti-war - than 
continue to push the constitutionalist, 
royalist Labour Party mark one that 
encourages unions to sell out their 
members for patronage and a seat in 
the House of Lords. 

Protest 

I, along with thousands of others, 
am building support amongst union 
members for the September 29 
demonstration at the Tory conference 
in Manchester. Angry at the attacks on 
public-sector workers and their services 
and at the lack of support from the 
Labour Party, those thousands are not 
going to turn up just to be told by union 
tops we must vote Labour in 2015. We 
will be asking such quislings to name 
the day for united action to bring this 
government down and warn Labour we 
will fight against their cuts too. 

It is a shame the TUC has made 
defence of the NHS the focal point 
(when the unions organising in that 
industry have called no industrial 
action in defence of the NHS, and 
Unison is said to wish to consider 
each proposal for privatisation ‘on its 
merits’!). It should now be made clear 
that this protest is about opposition to 
all the cuts and privatisations, and for 
the defence of all our public services 
and the welfare state. 

Thirty-five thousand attended the 
2011 lobby of the Tory conference and 
estimates for 2013 range from 40,000 
to 100,000. We shall see • 
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LOBBYING 


Crude attack on unions 

Though in partial retreat, writes Eddie Ford, the government aims to use legislation to further stifle 
trade union activity and free speech in general 





Gagged 


S neaked out just two days before 
the Commons rose for the 
summer in July, the elegantly 
named Transparency of Lobbying, 
non-Party Campaigning, and Trade 
Union Administration Bill was hastily 
thrown together by the government 
following numerous cash for access’ 
scandals. Indeed, from the safety of the 
opposition benches, David Cameron 
in 2009 had described access for 
lobbyists as the “next big political 
scandal” waiting to happen. His 
prediction came embarrassingly true 
this year when the MP for Newark, 
Patrick Mercer, was forced to resign 
the government whip on May 31 
after boasting to a fake lobbying firm 
representing ‘Fijian business interests 
that he came “cheap” at £1,000 a day - 
which was doubtlessly true. 

On September 2 parliament 
approved the legislation in principle by 
giving it a second reading. However, 
only four days later the government 
signalled a partial retreat and is now 
tabling a series of amendments to the 
proposed legislation. Now it appears 
that plans to change the way campaign 
spending by organisations is defined 
(or redefined) will be scrapped. But 
at this stage we still do not know the 
details or the nature of the concessions, 
whether trifling or not. 

Ostensibly, the lobbying bill was 
designed to “improve transparency” 
and “boost public confidence” in the 
mainstream political process. But, of 
course - introduced by a government 
of the rich, by the rich, for the rich - 
it did nothing of the sort. Quite the 
reverse. The entire legislation seems 
almost purpose-built to protect 
corporate and governmental power, 
but constrain the ability of other 
less wealthy and powerful bodies to 
campaign and agitate as they wish - ie, 
charities and, more importantly still, 
trade unions. 

Under the government’s proposals 
there will be a statutory register of 
lobbyists to identify whose interests 
are being represented by consultant 
lobbyists and those who were paid 
to lobby on behalf of a third party - 
meaning that in theory firms will have 
to reveal the names of their clients if 
they have contact with government 
ministers. In reality though it will 
hardly amount to a row of beans. 
If you declare that the main part of 
your business is something other 
than lobbying - consultancy, for 
example - you are not required to 
join the register; and the same goes 
if you work directly lobbying for a 
company. Furthermore, lobbyists can 
happily meet as many backbench MPs 
as they like for dinner or late-night 
drinks and not declare it. 

Telling you all you need to know, 
the practical effect would be that the 
master of dark political arts, Lynton 
Crosby - campaign consultant for 
the Tories since November 2012 - 
would not be covered. He, of course, 
runs a huge consultancy company, 
Crosby Textor Fullbrook (a lobbying 
firm by any other name), which has 
its sticky fingers in many corporate 
pies - including a reported contract 
with the cigarette firm, Philip Morris 
International “of around” £6 million. 1 
By a strange coincidence, in July the 
government suddenly dropped plans to 
introduce plain packaging on cigarettes, 
saying it needed “more evidence” that 
such a move would lead to a decline in 
smoking. 2 Funny, that. 

Orwellian 

However, it is an entirely different 
story when it comes to those who 


might end up on the receiving end 
of corporate or government power. 
For instance, the bill would cut 
from £989,000 to £390,000 the total 
amount any ‘third party’ organisation, 
excluding ‘officially’ recognised 
political parties, could spend across 
the UK in the 12 months before a 
general election - not to mention 
setting further limits on organisations 
that campaign for or against a specific 
party, or target their spending at a 
particular constituency. 

The bill would also, Orwellian- 
style, broaden the definition of what 
constitutes ‘election campaigning’, 
as defined by the Political Parties, 
Elections and Referendum Act 2000. 
Potentially any activity could now 
be deemed to come within the terms 
of the act if it “affects the outcome” 
of an election, even if that was not 
its intended purpose. In other words, 
nearly any activity or campaign 
could be viewed - if so wanted - as 
an attack on the government of the 
day. Whether that be a campaigning 
charity like ASH backing election 
candidates still committed to remove 
branding from cigarette packages or 
a non- Labour Party-affiliated union 
like the PCS trying to influence 
parliamentary decisions or supporting 
certain candidates judged favourable 
to the union’s cause. All could faced 
legal or financial restrictions. 

Trade unions are specifically 
targeted by the legislation by altering 
the legal requirements on unions to 
keep their list of members up to date: 
thus ending the self-certification of 
union membership numbers for all 
but the smallest unions and enabling 
an ‘independent certification officer’ 
(appointed by the government, it 
seems) to check records and take 
“enforcement action” if necessary. 
An obvious consequence of such 
legislation is that the state would have 
increased powers to interfere in the 
running of a trade union, in a country 
which already has laws that are “the 
most restrictive in the western world” 
- as Tony Blair once boasted. Quite 
convincingly, Owen Jones suggests 
that this new system would be used 
to “cause havoc” in internal Labour 
Party selections, as one complaint 
from the Tories or Lib Dems about 
a candidate could trigger an inquiry 


from the ‘certification officer’ about 
those entitled to take part in the 
selection process. 3 

As a matter of fact, the largest ‘third 
party’ spender in 2010 was Unison - 
using its monies to fund phone banks, 
leaflets, adverts, etc backing Labour - 
something Tory MPs and the rightwing 
press have bitterly complained about. 
For them, businesses and the corporate 
media should decide everything. 
According to Chloe Smith, minister 
for constitutional and political reform, 
“controlled expenditure” by a duly 
recognised third party would now 
include expenditure on a “broader 
range” of activities - such as market 
research, rallies, press conferences, 
transport and such-like - in order to 
ensure that “all relevant campaigning” 
activity is covered. Given that this 
‘broad’ definition includes staff time and 
general office costs, the TUC has warned 

- with a touch of justified hyperbole 

- that it could be forced to cancel its 
2014 annual congress and any national 
demonstrations for that year, otherwise 
it could breach its spending limit and 
perhaps leave it open to accusations of 
organising an illegal gathering (nothing 
horrifies the respectable British trade 
union bureaucracy more than the 
thought of condoning or supporting 
illegal actions). 

Alas, the restrictions do not end 
there - time for a crackdown. The 
lobbying bill also proposes that no 
more than £9,750 can be spent in each 
constituency in England in the year 
before a general election - purportedly 
intended to stop campaigns against 
specific ministers. If that was not 
enough, the legislation introduces the 
concept of “targeted expenditure”, 
which apparently is a subset of 
“controlled expenditure”. Therefore, 
while unions individually can spend 
£319,800 in England on “controlled 
expenditure”, they can only spend 
£31,980 on expenditure ‘targeted’ at 
a particular political party. A corrupt 
politican’s charter if ever there was one. 

Even worse in some respects, 
though this aspect of the bill has had 
far less coverage in the mainstream 
media, any organisation that spends 
more than £5,000 on political 
campaigning (or £2,000 in Scotland 
and Wales) must register with the 
electoral commission - if not, then 


they could possibly be closed down. 
Made de facto illegal. Naturally, 
registering with the commission will 
impose a series of bureaucratic rules 
and regulations on groups, placing 
anti-democratic obstacles in the way 
of campaigning and political work in 
general. Remember, this is the very 
same body that in 1995 ruled that 
the CPGB and the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales were unable 
to stand under their own names - 
the electoral commission having 
awarded the entire franchise for 
‘Communist Party’ over to the dozy 
social democrats of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain and 
‘Socialist Party’ to the propagandist 
SPGB. SPEW ended up with the 
‘Socialist Alternative’ moniker. 

Anyhow, if this crazy legislation 
was implemented then the anti¬ 
racist campaign group, Hope Not 
Hate, could find its spending capped, 
whilst the British National Party - as 
a bona fide registered political party - 
would be essentially allowed to spend 
whatever it liked (perhaps up to nearly 
£19 million). Political blogs such as 
Conservative Home mdLabourList , to 
name just two, could be covered by the 
legislation too, since they are clearly 
campaigning entities attempting to 
affect or alter the outcome of a general 
election - why else would they exist? 
Even MPs could fall within the bill’s 
authoritarian remit. Kevin Barron, a 
senior Labour figure, has pointed out 
that is “unclear” whether MPs raising 
concerns to government ministers 
about ‘non-constituency’ issues like 
fracking or the persecution of Coptic 
Christians in Egypt - even though 
it would not directly affect their 
constituents - could be construed as 
engaging in ‘third party’ lobbying. 

Dog’s breakfast 

Labour has condemned the lobbying 
legislation as “sinister and partisan” - 
they are right. Frances O’Grady, the 
TUC general secretary, considers the 
bill to be a “crude” attack on the trade 
unions “worthy of an authoritarian 
dictatorship”. Perhaps too crude. 
Many of those broadly supportive 
of the original legislation are now 
beginning to find it embarrassing, 
as indicated by the September 6 
amendments - even on its own terms it 


is obviously an atrocious and illogical 
piece of legislation. 

Just think soberly about the 
legislation for a second. For instance, 
does the government really want to 
hobble Hope Not Hate’s anti-BNP 
campaign work? Not in the slightest. 
HNH’s thoroughly liberalistic, 
popular-frontist understanding and 
approach to anti-racism chimes almost 
perfectly with the institutional anti¬ 
racism of the bourgeois state itself. 
No wonder that the chairman of the 
committee tasked with scrutinising the 
bill, Labour MP Graham Allen, said it 
was “rushed and ridiculous” - a total 
“dog’s breakfast”, in fact. 

Sentiments repeated by the electoral 
commission, whose job it is to interpret 
and enforce the law. In a withering but 
half-despairing analysis sent to every 
MP, the EC explains that it was not 
consulted on the bill that came like a bolt 
from the blue. It thinks it allows “far too 
much discretion” in interpreting what 
constitutes ‘political campaigning’, so 
decisions are bound to be challenged 
in court. The various controls and 
restrictions “will be impossible to 
enforce”, argues the commission, and 
warns that the activities classified 
as ‘electoral’ could mushroom 
exponentially - rallies, events, media 
work, polling research, transport, blogs, 
websites, articles, etc. Where will it end? 
For the EC bureaucrats in their offices, 
the complexities and contradictions of 
the legislations are beginning to look 
nightmarish. 

Yes, thankfully, the government 
now seems to be backtracking - the 
deluge of criticism has become too 
much. After talks with the National 
Council of Voluntary Organisations, 
a slightly shame-faced Andrew 
Lansley, the Commons leader, agreed 
that changes to the legislation had to 
be made. It is understood that the 
government will offer to remove some 
of the more controversial clauses, 
especially the ones stating - or at least 
heavily implying - that charitable and 
other non-party campaigning could 
count as ‘election campaigning’ if 
it procured success for a particular 
candidate, even if that was not the 
intention. Sources close to Nick Clegg 
said the amendments would mean no 
extra charities or ‘third parties’ would 
be caught by the restrictions - the 
government reverting to the existing 
legislation, which defines “controlled 
expenditure” as spending “which can 
reasonably be regarded as intended to 
promote or procure electoral success” 
(my emphasis). 

Even with these concessions, 
the lobbying bill will still mean 
‘third parties’ are subject to tougher 
restrictions on political campaigning 
than before. The main purpose of the 
bill will remain, whatever amendments 
are made. It is primarily intended as 
an assault on trade union funding and 
free speech in general, and must be 
strongly resisted. 

Once again, we see the stunted and 
limited nature of democracy under 
capitalism - any gains we have made 
can always be snatched away from 
us if we are not sufficiently strong 
and organised. Just as importantly, 
it shows the need for working class 
independence - we want to keep the 
bourgeois state off our backs and out 
of our organisations • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Observer July 21. 

2. The Guardian July 23. 

3. The Independent September 1. 
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SOCIALIST PLATFORM 



Principles first, then the masses ... 


R elations have suddenly become 
very fraught between the 
Communist Party of Great 
Britain and four of the small group 
who originally drafted the Socialist 
Platform of Left Unity, as evidenced 
by the exchange on this page. The SP 
is, of course, an initiative that we have 
promoted, urged comrades in Left 
Unity to sign up to and campaigned 
for non-aligned comrades to join LU 
precisely in order to support it. 1 

What has sparked this falling-out 
has been some unexpected proposals 
about what should be, and what 
should not be, on the agenda for the 
first national meeting of the platform 
on September 14. Originally this 
was promoted as an opportunity 
for members to take real political 
ownership of the platform. And, of 
course, the meeting was properly 
constituted: ie, it was widely 
advertised, with plenty of notice and 
it had a deadline for the submission of 
amendments, motions, etc. 

So what has happened since is more 
than disappointing. We welcomed the 
SP’s appearance. Whatever specific 
criticisms we had, it appeared to be in 
the process of ‘getting’ a very simple, 
but core idea we have long fought for 
- that Marxists, revolutionary socialists, 
communists ought to stand on the 
politics they profess to believe in. Or, to 
paraphrase Rosa Luxemburg, ‘Principles 
first, then the masses’. We have submitted 
amendments to the statement - twice now, 
actually. The four comrades are telling 
us that they do not want a substantive 
vote and are, instead, promising another 
chance before the November 30 national 
Left Unity conference. But why then? 
Why not now? 

The ‘drafting group’ comrades 
- including Nick Wrack who very 
recently stood on our platforms and 
agreed with the vast majority of 
what we are now submitting - have 
unfortunately stumbled and fumbled 
their way into what looks like a 


Begin with first principles 

dreadful position. They want to go at 
the speed of the most backward (as 
defined by themselves). To emphasise 
the crucial point, this is about political 
method first and foremost. 

Concretely what is now being 
proposed by the four is that no changes 
should be introduced to the platform. 


So we presume they view it not as a 
working document, but something 
that is in effect written in stone. Of 
course, this proposal can and should 
be overturned - and we certainly 
urge comrades to vote this nonsense 
down. The drafting group of four 
want nothing more than “indicative 


votes” on amendments that have 
been legitimately submitted, in time 
and in good order, to a meeting that 
originally advertised itself as one 
where there would be discussion 
and debate over possible changes 
to the statement. The stated reason 
for the switch to ‘indicative voting’ 


is that: “we are concerned that the 
significant progress we have made so 
far in obtaining the support of so many 
people is not fractured or undermined 
by taking any decisions about the 
content of the statement without the 
fullest involvement of all who have 
supported [it] so far.” 

The proposed agenda reflects this 
morbid fear that taking decisions to 
include amendments would, almost 
by definition, fracture and undermine 
the platform. This does not show much 
respect for the comrades who have 
signed up so far. Surely all genuine 
socialists aspire towards a society 
based on general freedom, surely 
they all want to see the back of the 
bureaucratic-military state machine, 
surely they all want a society which 
knows no countries, money or prisons. 
I would like to stress then that the 
amendments put forward by the 
CPGB 2 were intended to clarify and 
strengthen the original formulations. 
Not to undermine or replace them. 

What this whole episode reveals 
is a difference over method. We are 
simply fighting for what we think is 
needed when it comes to a ‘statement 
of socialist aims and principles’. On 
the other hand, the drafting group of 
four appear to be taking their lead from 
forces - real or imagined - to their right. 
For us Marxism necessitates telling 
the truth to the working class from the 
outset and at every point from then on. 
The working class cannot be fooled into 
winning socialism. So there can be no 
pretending to be clause four socialists 
or fudging the difference between left 
Labourism and genuine socialism • 
Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. See our carousel item for the relevant documents 
- available on our website from September 13. 

2. See ‘Socialist Platform - amendments’ Weekly 
Worker August 29. 


Commitment to democratic functioning 


September 8 

Dear comrades 

This email is on behalf of the 
Provisional Central Committee, 
CPGB. We would be grateful if 
it could be circulated to platform 
signatories. 

You write that: 

“We are concerned that the 
significant progress we have made 
so far in obtaining the support of 
so many people is not fractured or 
undermined by taking any decisions 
about the content of the statement 
without the fullest involvement 
of all who have supported the 
statement so far. 

“We recognise that the statement 
is open to revision or amendment, 
but think that it would be a mistake 
to make any changes based on the 
involvement only of those who can 
attend the meeting on September 
14. The statement has brought us 
together on the basis of this limited 
agreement and we think the best 
approach is to begin discussions 
on the proposed amendments at the 
meeting ... 

“We are therefore proposing the 
following approach to the meeting ... 
“3. That we do not take 
determinative votes on any of 
the proposed amendments to the 
platform statement, but begin 
discussion on them and take an 
indicative vote if the proposers wish. 
“4. That we reconvene a caucus prior 
to Left Unity founding conference.” 

In our (CPGB) view, this 
proposal is an error of principle in 
relation to democratic functioning, 


which is considerably more serious 
than any decision one way or 
another about any of the proposed 
amendments could be. 

To avoid confusion, we should at 
the outset make clear that: 

(a) we are open to persuasion on 
all the amendments that we have 
proposed and, even if not persuaded, 
would accept the result of a vote; and 

(b) we are also open to the idea that 
if, after discussion, there is serious 
disagreement on any individual 
point, the decision could be made 
in relation to that issue to continue 
discussion of that point at a future 
meeting, with or without an 
“indicative vote”; 

(c) in our view, to the extent that 
the September 14 meeting does 
take decisions, these decisions will 
be open to reversal, revision or 
correction at a future meeting. 

What we object to is a decision 
in advance that the meeting of 
September 14 will be insufficiently 
‘representative’ to take decisions on 
any proposed amendment. 

The platform statement was at 
the outset written by a small, self- 
selected group. This is entirely 
right and proper: in any discussion, 
someone has to take the lead. 

However, if the proposal to 
“begin discussion” only is adopted, 
the practical result is that the 
platform remains the property of the 
small group which drafted it, until 
such time as this drafting group 
considers that a meeting called to 
discuss amendments is sufficiently 
‘representative’. This is an anti¬ 


democratic method of operation: a 
form of minority rule. 

The effect of the proposal, 
moreover, would be to make 
attendance at the September 14 
meeting largely pointless. If we 
are to take decisions only on how 
to build support for the platform, 
we could do so perfectly well by 
electronic circulation. The proposal 
is therefore likely to reduce 
attendance at the meeting. 

As far as the CPGB is concerned, 
we indicated at the outset that, 
though we considered the platform 
statement a substantial step forward 
relative to previous LU texts, and 
greatly better than the Left Party 
Platform, we had reservations about 
aspects of the drafting. We did, in 
fact, submit amendments to the 
drafting group before the text was 
publicly issued. These were not 
accepted and we were not given 
the courtesy of a reply as to the 
substantive reasons for objecting to 
them - only the “procedural” point 
that all the drafters needed to agree. 

We were, however, told that the 
platform statement would be open 
to amendment at the meeting on 
September 14. On this basis we 
have both submitted amendments 
and urged comrades and Weekly 
Worker readers to sign up to 
support the platform: that is, on the 
basis that even if there are, in our 
view, political weaknesses in the 
platform, the affairs of the platform 
would be conducted in a democratic 
way, which meant that it is open to 
us to argue for weak points to be 


changed. 

To have it proposed a priori , 
before any discussion, and before 
even any substantive political 
objection has been made to our 
proposed amendments, that any 
change on September 14 is ruled 
out, in our view calls into question 
the commitment of the platform to 
democratic functioning. 

Mike Macnair 

for PCC, CPGB 

Unfair and 
inaccurate 

September 10 
The drafting group that has 
organised the first meeting of the 
Socialist Platform have received the 
... email to be circulated from Mike 
Macnair of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain-PCC. 

The meeting on Saturday will be 
first opportunity for supporters to 
meet, exchange ideas and motivate 
amendments and motions. It will 
also be the first opportunity to 
discuss and make decisions on how 
the Socialist Platform is run. 

We reject the accusations of the 
letter and the tone in which it was 
written as unfair and inaccurate. 
Mike and his organisation have 
committed a basic reading 
comprehension error. The drafting 
group has not made any decisions, 
but issued a proposed agenda and 
suggested an approach to dealing 
with the motions and amendments 
which we have received. It would 
have been amateur of us not to 


propose some structure to the day, 
but it is up to the meeting to decide 
whether to accept that proposal and 
we certainly welcome alternatives 
from all supporters. 

Our suggestion is to take a 
longer view of the discussion to 
draw in as many views as possible, 
to make sure that all supporters 
have ownership of the decisions 
we make and the statement we 
put to conference. This will put 
us in a better position to build 
the campaign within Left Unity 
and engage with comrades in 
our branches. We have always 
recognised that the Socialist 
Platform is open to amendments, 
whether by our own meetings or 
at Left Unity conference. We urge 
Mike and his organisation to have 
the patience to develop this debate 
and campaign with all Socialist 
Platform supporters. 

We have also received a request 
to establish an e-list so that 
Socialist Platform supporters can 
communicate between meetings. We 
believe that this would be helpful 
and suggest it is discussed at the 
meeting on Saturday. 

Another organisation, the 
International Socialist Network, 
has also written amendments which 
have not been submitted but can be 
read for information by following 
this link: http://tinyurl.com/ 
isnamendments 
Best wishes 
Chris Strafford 
On behalf of the Socialist Platform 
drafting group 
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LEFT UNITY 


Playing it 



Everyone involved in producing Left Unity’s proposed ‘safe space’ policy should be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves, argues Paul Demarty 


T here was once an exchange on an 
internet discussion list run by the 
National Campaign against Fees 
and Cuts (NCAFC), a left student 
front associated with the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. 

During a particularly hot-headed 
intervention, a comrade made mention 
of the word “cunt” to describe an 
allegedly disreputable individual. 
Inevitably, a sea of complaints came 
forth. A feminist angrily denounced 
the allegedly sexist use of the word 
“cunt”; after all, a vagina is a beautiful 
thing, which should not be degraded 
by comparisons with an individual all 
were agreed was a bad egg. 

Immediately, a trans woman 
took to her keyboard to decry the 
implicit association of womanhood 
with the possession of the full, 
double-X chromosome plumbing. 
Finally, the original poster argued 
that censoring the word “cunt” was 
oppressive to those from Scotland, 
where, apparently, it means something 
different (not that different, I suspect). 

This event did actually take place. 1 
If it did not, however, one fears it would 
be necessary to invent it. The latest 
attempt to impose a ‘safe space’ policy 
on recalcitrant reality comes courtesy 
of a group of comrades, including 
Terry Conway of Socialist Resistance, 
in the form of a patience-testing, 11- 
page document outlining in terrifying 
detail rules for good behaviour, and 
leaving plenty of other things even 
more terrifyingly vague. This is to be 
adopted - or, preferably, ritually burned 
- by the Left Unity proto-party. 

It barely needs to be said that it 
is an embarrassing dog’s dinner of a 
document, with barely any coherent 
structure, and a series of desperate 
attempts to address every possible 
grievance it is possible to call 
oppression in a single code of conduct. 
I reproduce my little parable above to 
demonstrate that such an endeavour 
is futile. 

Why, indeed, should it be otherwise? 
‘Safe spaces’ are, in origin, a product 
of the more bureaucratically minded 
part of the women’s movement; 
and if you posit violence against 
women as the material substrate of 
women’s oppression, it is not an 
entirely senseless notion. Throwing 
in every other axis of oppression, 
however, leads to an exponentially 
more complex balancing act, which 
inevitably leads to farcical bust-ups 
over curse words. 

The comrades’ list of oppressions 
is meticulously thorough. “The great 
evils of racism, xenophobia, sexism, 
gender-based violence, disability hate 
crime, homophobia, transphobia and 
prejudice, profound and structural 
discrimination against working class 
communities are inherent in capitalist 
society and are increasing with its 
crisis,” they write (it is disputable 
whether any of these actually are 
inherent in capitalist society, of course 
- except the class question, which here 
has, alas, become merely another item 
on the oppression shopping list, in 
the manner typical of postmodernist- 
inclined liberals). 

“Whilst we cannot be immune 
to problems inherent in capitalist 
society,” they write, “we intend to 
create an organisation committed to 
consciously and publicly overcoming 
these issues within our organisation, 
as well as in society at large.” 

There then follows a long list 



Safest space of all 

of items guaranteed to reduce any 
political meeting to petty bickering 
over who oppressed whom first. Some 
of this stuff is, obviously, perfectly 
unobjectionable, although the notion 
that they need to be set down on paper 
is a little questionable. “We will aim 
to provide childcare or assistance with 
child-minding fees in all meetings 
(using the experience of Scandinavian 
‘teachers’ unions),” they write, as if 
Scandinavian teachers unions invented 
the creche - indeed, as if there was not 
a creche at Marxism every year. 

Likewise, the admonition for chairs 
to be “inclusive and democratic” is 
surely a courageous attack on all 
those who advocate undemocratic and 
exclusionary chairing ... This aspect 
of the document reaches its farcical 
apogee with the suggestion that 
“members organising for the party will 
be expected to behave decently toward 
each other and try to consider other 
people’s needs (as would be normal 
in a well unionised workplace).” How 
difficult it is, in Britain today, to make 
a stand for common decency! 

Such motherhood-and-apple-pie 
wags of the finger, however, are never 
as innocent as they seem. Because the 
question begged by all these utterly 
vague rules of conduct is - who is the 
arbiter of decency? “Discrimination 
of any kind is unacceptable and will 
be challenged”: by whom? “Respect 
each other’s physical (and emotional) 
boundaries.” What on earth counts as an 
emotional boundary - and who decides? 

Where detail is forthcoming, it is 
frankly a disturbing glimpse into the 
‘safe space’ mindset. “People’s sex 
and personal lives are nothing to do 
with the party,” the comrades write, 


before reverting with laughable 
haste to curtain-twitching. “No 
adult-to-teenager sexual contact. 
When one person is considerably 
younger, no relationships should 
be secret or clandestine.” This 
jibes interestingly with a previous 
formulation: “Tolerance of other 
habits and norms will be expected 
- for example, The Youth might 
make more noise!” Indeed, the 
unironically capitalised ‘Youth’ will 
almost certainly make noise if you 
start telling them who they are and 
are not permitted to fuck. 

This mindset is something I 
have taken to calling ‘bureaucratic 
sentimentalism’. It has two 
progenitors: firstly, the increasing 
bureaucratisation of the official 
labour movement and mainstream 
‘progressive’ campaigning. The 
unions have been reduced, by carrot 
and stick, to a situation where much of 
their day-to-day activity is sticking up 
for people quasi-judicially, rather than 
through workplace action; meanwhile, 
movements such as women’s lib 
have been subject to ‘NGOisation’: 
grassroots campaigners lose out to 
press officers and stale lobbying of 
careerist politicians in need of some 
right-on cred. 

On the other side of the coin, there is 
the far left, which itself has degenerated 
rapidly in the recent period into a state 
of enraged liberalism; fighting for 
attention by making the most radical¬ 
sounding (which is to say, shrill) 
criticisms of the daily outrages of 
capitalist society. The perpetual pitch 
of hysteria comes inevitably at the cost 
of political clarity. 

Put these two phenomena 


together, and the bastard lovechild 
is bureaucratic sentimentalism: a 
rigorously enforced touchy-feeliness, 
which like all bureaucracy rapidly 
sinks into departmental warfare. 
The ugly features of both parents 
are prominent in the LU ‘safe space’ 
document. “By vehemently and 
ostensibly [sic] proclaiming our stance 
on [sexual violence] we will keep 
women safer and effect real education 
on this matter,” it reads. No, you won’t 
- if screaming loudly enough about 
problems solved them, the Socialist 
Workers Party’s membership would 
number in the millions and Alex 
Callinicos would be leading us all into 
the glorious socialist future. 

As far as the bureaucratic 
side goes, the evidence is all the 
more overwhelming. Not only is 
childcare justified with reference 
to “Scandinavian teaching unions”, 
and not only is decency ascribed 
exclusively to the “well unionised 
workplace”. In the grand plan of these 
comrades, “each new member joining 
the organisation should be offered a 
longer serving member as a ‘rep’. 
The purpose of the ‘rep’ is to ensure 
that the new member becomes well 
acquainted with the workings of the 
organisation and to act as a point of 
contact on matters of personal safety 
and the democratic workings of the 
party.” A rep! 

The origins of this particular wing 
of the women’s movement are in a 
certain Maoism - the adoption of the 
model of the cultural revolution as a 
libertarian recipe for overthrowing 
all oppressive conditions almost 
by fiat, by the confrontation of the 
oppressor with his sins. For Maoist 


ideology, reaction could spring from 
the smallest seed, even - especially 

- in the party itself; and so Maoist 
factional struggles have tended to be 
Manichean, as political disagreements 
are invariably interpreted as the 
influence of ‘alien class forces’. 

The thought-universe of the LU 
‘safe space’ policy is a kind of zombie 
Maoism. Like Maoism, political 
discussion becomes sublimated as 
a kind of perpetual crisis - a sharp 
expression of the class struggle within 
the vanguard. The difference is this: 
the class struggle loses its apocalyptic 
register, and becomes domesticated 
to the level of a routine trade union 
dispute. In this world, the party is to be 
trade union, workplace and industrial 
tribunal rolled into one. Nothing, I am 
sure, will go wrong. 

None of this is to say that sexism, 
racism and so forth are not historically 
intractable problems; the problem is 
rather that the comrades’ perspective 
is both too optimistic and too 
pessimistic. It imagines, falsely, that 
oppressive behaviour is so pervasive 
that only a bureaucratic apparatus can 
keep it in check; and equally that a 
bureaucratic apparatus will suffice to 
defeat it. This document should be 
discarded as rapidly as possible, and 
a political discussion as to the grounds 
and means of defeating oppression - 
on a strategic, long-term view - be 
opened instead. 

At the end of this road, after all, 
lies NCAFC. The discussion cited 
at the outset concerned - nominally 

- the proper voting order for some 
insignificant National Union of 
Students position. A striking thing 
about it is that all participants 
considered the SWP candidate - 
deemed, in the atmosphere of this 
April, a prima facie ‘rape denier’ - 
beyond the pale. (They disagreed as to 
whether to call him a cunt, rather than 
whether it was a scab act to advocate a 
vote for some Blairite mediocrity over 
him on the ‘rape denial’ pseudo-issue. 
Just to be clear: it was.) 

Since it was taken over by the AWL, 
the group has increasingly become 
an incubator for the most vapid and 
irrational forms of identity politics, 
culminating in a no doubt thoroughly 
dignified session at a recent internal 
event, which consisted of the women 
listing the ways in which the men had 
annoyed them in some way. AWLers 
are concerned that such elements are 
getting out of control; but they have 
only themselves to blame. 

And it is no accident that a student 
organisation should achieve the 
apotheosis of the political method of 
the ‘safe space’; because that poisonous 
combination of leftwing moralism and 
bureaucratic inertia is, and ever has 
been, the very picture of the NUS. 
The substitution of right-on gesture 
for politics; the triumph of procedure 
over polemic - these are traits of the 
NUS, and stem from its peculiar 
position as a state initiative dressed up 
unconvincingly as a trade union. 

It is this form of politics that the 
authors of the ‘safe space’ document 
wish to impose on Left Unity. They 
cannot be sent packing rudely or 
rapidly enough • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Full transcript here: http://pastebin.com/ 
uDCUhXGa. 
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Engels was right 

In April Sheila McGregor’s ‘Marxism and women’s oppression today’ was published in the Socialist 
Workers Party’s International Socialism. The journal declined to carry this response from radical 
anthropologist and SWP member Lionel Sims 


S heila McGregor’s defence of 
Engels’ The origin of the family, 
private property and the state can 
be strengthened. 1 

In his and Marx’s claim that our 
ancestors were communist, Engels 
used five methods to reconstruct 
our human and cultural origins - the 
social anthropology of extant pre-state 
societies, the Darwinian limits to ape 
social systems, archaeology, Indo- 
European linguistics and mythology. 
Over the last 50 years there has been 
a revolution in all of these disciplines 
and the rise of entirely new sciences, 
in particular molecular biology and 
behavioural ecology. All of them have 
overturned the traditional bourgeois 
theory of prehistory and all of them 
lend support to Engels’ original claims. 

These issues matter to us as 
revolutionary socialists for the same 
reason it mattered to Marx and Engels 
and matters to Sheila - the struggles 
we are in today are fought out through 
what we think happened in the past. 
Engels wrote The origin to answer the 
utopian socialist publication on the 
‘woman question’ by August Bebel 
because it was politically important to 
do so. 2 So it is today for us. Now that 
a new wave of feminism is beginning, 
we need to be clear about how modem 
science can be drawn upon to defend 
the Marxist tradition. As long as 
we are aware of these scientific 
developments, the political left can 
be strengthened by the knowledge 
that the essential claims of Engels 
are confirmed by their latest findings. 

Sheila notes the sociality and 
empathy of some apes, and argues 
that this must be a precondition for 
the evolution of our ancestors. Which 
leads on to the question of what our 
ancestor had to do to stop being an ape. 
The key issue is economics - no ape 
male provisions a female ape, whether 
she has his baby or not. Ape males are 
interested in estms females and, once 
a female stops her estms cycle, they 
lose all interest in her. These ape males 
then compete amongst themselves in 
attempts to monopolise estms-cycling 
females, and from this emerges a 
ranked hierarchy. Competing males 
are a political superstructure, beneath 
which the females, depending on 
species and ecology, collectively or 
individually forage and reproduce. 

Contrarily hunter-gatherer men gain 
a partner through bride service, mainly 
by the provisioning of hunted meat 
to her and her blood kin. Women in 
their clan relations with classificatory 
brothers and sisters collectively resist 
and negate any attempts at dominance 
by any individual. So in provisioning 
and egalitarianism human society is 
not just quantitatively more social 
or empathic than ape society, but a 
qualitative transformation. Animal 
sexual competition is overthrown 
in the service of the economic 
provisioning of females. Engels was 
correct in emphasising this point and is 
supported by all the evidence of modem 
primatology. 3 “Mutual toleration among 
the adult males, freedom from jealousy, 
was, however, the first condition for the 
building of those large and enduring 
groups, in the midst of which alone the 
transition from ape to man could be 
achieved.” 4 This is not to downplay the 
important provisioning role of women 
in hunter-gatherer societies, but in ape 
society females do all the provisioning 
for themselves and their offspring, while 


ape males do nothing for them. For our 
ancestors’ revolutionary break with 
animality a system of male provisioning 
had to be established in addition to 
female foraging. 

Female coalitions 

How could a hormonally driven 
bipedal ape like our ancestor, 
australopithecus afarensis , evolve into 
cognitively driven modern humans? 
In some way alpha-dominance 
systems of competition for females 
was overthrown for egalitarian bride 
service systems. Engels argued that 
female coalitions must have been 
crucial in this change. Science now 
agrees with that. 5 Sheila calls attention 
to our loss of estrus. We can always say 
no to sex - an estrus ape cannot. Estrus 
is a public signal of the short period 
of ovulation, and is an involuntary 
‘yes’ sexual signal to all males, 
and this mainly associates sex with 
reproduction. For the rest of their cycle 
most female apes cannot have sex. 

While apes have estrus and very 
little menstruation, they also have a 
tendency for ovulatory synchrony. 
This allows ape females to change the 
organisation of the group according to 
whether they do or do not synchronise 
their estrus. If they synchronise the 
alpha male cannot monopolise all the 
females, and the females draw more 
males into the breeding system. If they 
are asynchronous then the alpha male 
can guard individual estrus females and 
successfully outcompete other males. 

According to the social and 
ecological context, ape females 
therefore modulate the level of 
organisation of the group, and 
evolution has selected the sexual 
apparatus to achieve this. But human 
female sexual anatomy is not just 
different from that of the ape female 
- it is the opposite. We have lost 
estrus as a public signal of ovulation 
and can have sex at any time of our 
cycle, so it is not necessarily linked 
to reproduction or heterosexual sex. 
But as biology we have exaggerated 
menstruation as a public signal - the 
opposite to an ape sexual cycle. An 
ape has a short period of ‘yes’ and a 
long period of ‘no’; we have a long 
period of ‘yes’ and the wide currency 
of menstrual taboos culturally 
construct this as a period of ‘no’, even 
though there is no physical reason not 
to have sex. We also have a tendency, 
especially amongst collectivised and 
socially bonded females, for menstrual 
synchrony. 6 Our evolution has selected 
it. When two systems are the opposite 
of each other, then in their difference 
they share the same structural 
properties, but have reversed their 
organisation. Therefore, while apes 
synchronise estrus, they draw in more 
males when it suits them, and when 
we synchronise menstruation we are 
building strong coalitions to enhance 
our bargaining power. 

Sheila points to where our hunter- 
gatherer women ancestors would have 
conducted this bargaining. They are 
not isolated in nuclear families, as we 
are today, but lived in what Engels 
referred to, following Morgan, the 
“communistic household”: “The 
communistic household, in which 
most or all of the women belong to 
one and the same gens [clan], while 
the men come from various gentes 
[clans], is the material foundation 
of that supremacy of women which 


was general in primitive times ...” 7 
When all the sisters who could trace 
a common line of descent through 
their mothers lived together, along 
with their classificatory brothers, men 
from other matrilineal clans visited 
them as temporary ‘husbands’. Blood 
kinship, synchronised and living 
together with their brothers on call 
if necessary, therefore put women in 
a strong bargaining position in their 
pairing relationships. A large research 
team has shown that this is exactly 
how our ancestors were organised 
in sub-Saharan Africa. Destro- 
Bisol and colleagues 8 have shown 
how the MitDNA, compared to the 
Y-chromosome evidence, supports the 
interpretation that our ancestors were 
matrilineal and matrilocal. 

Sheila also emphasises that our 
ancestors included regular meat 
consumption in their diet. If we add 
to this the important acquisition of the 
control of fire early in our evolution, 
then cooking meat externalises a 
lot of the digestive process, reduces 
the need for a long gut and changes 
our energetic balances, allowing our 
metabolism to support a large brain. 9 
The grasslands of the world were full 
of big, herbivorous animals until about 
10,000 years ago, and these were ideal 
naturally, given ‘objects of labour’ for 
modern hunter humans. 10 Therefore 
as visiting husbands to women in a 
strong negotiating position, hunters’ 
gifts of meat would have been the 
ideal way to gain favour with women 
who have highly dependent, large¬ 
brained offspring. 

Without assuming language, 
how might a women’s coalition 
have obtained this regular meat 
consumption? Recent research suggests 
that the simplest and most direct way 
would be by reversing the Darwinian 
signals of an animal mate recognition 
system. For successful reproduction 
all animals must check whether they 
are approaching the right species of 
the right sex at the right time. In mime 
and masquerade we can perform 
the ‘We are the wrong species, the 
wrong sex and this is the wrong time’ 
dance. If we ever saw a line of female 
chimpanzees in mime and masquerade 
synchronously performing that they are 
zebras, wearing a zebra’s penis and 
covered in red ochre, then we would 
have to admit them to citizenship of 
the human race. 11 

Apes do not laugh together but 
we do. 12 When males were prepared 
to join the joke in a carnivalesque 
collective belly laugh, we find the act 
that established a mode of producing 
meat exchange rather than just assuming 
private meat consumption. Those who 
cannot see the joke are selected out of the 
clans, between which men oscillate from 
sister to ‘wife’ and back again. Laughter, 
acting as collective reverse dominance, 13 
becomes a productive force. This theory 
helps to explain otherwise paradoxical 
archaeological evidence. 

Watts 14 has shown that north and 
south African red ochre mining and 
use was general and sustained by 
120,000 years ago and being used for 
the symbolism of menstrual blood, 
not for other utilitarian purposes. 
Prehistoric rock art displays large 
game animals and rows of dancing 
women synchronised through their 
vulvas. 15 Marshak 16 has shown that 
lunar ‘calendar’ sticks emphasise the 
period of dark moon, which suggests 


an ancient engagement with the moon. 

All of these components are 
consistent with and predicted by 
sex strike theory, which sees the 
origins of culture in women’s dark- 
moon, synchronous, menstrual blood 
seclusion rituals, which signalled for 
eligible sexual partners to conduct a 
collective hunt for meat provisioning 
at full moon. 17 

Dead theory 

It was generally accepted in the 
60s that Gordon Childe’s theory of 
the rapid displacement of hunting 
by agriculture led to the first 
surplus product that would support 
civilisation and assure subsistence to 
a growing population. 18 This theory 
is dead. Science now looks to the 
collapse in the big game hunting 
societies at the end of the Palaeolithic 
and the adaptations that had to be 
made in the Mesolithic and Neolithic 
that followed. 19 

In south east Europe, at Gobekli 
Tepe in Anatolia, before Neolithic 
agriculture, hunters built large stone 
monuments, which in later forms 
did not match the size or elaboration 
of the first hunters’ achievements. 20 
According to Gordon Childe’s theory, 
this should not have been possible. We 
now know that in north-west Europe 
Mesolithic hunters were not displaced 
by agriculturalists, but it was they who 
selectively adopted cattle herding, 
continued hunting and chose not to 
switch to arable farming. 21 The change 
to cattle pastoralism provides a direct 
explanation of women’s first oppression, 
in which bride-service hunted meat was 
displaced by bride-price cattle purchase. 
Where once women could always rely 
on her blood kin supporting her in her 
heterosexual relationships, now those 
same kin had an interest in downplaying 
those responsibilities and thereby keep 
hold of the cattle they had received for 
her purchase. 

In giving cattle men could now take 
a woman to his household and keep her 
children as his. Before cattle herding 
her children had belonged to all her 
brothers and sisters in her matrilineal/ 
matrilocal clan. Now with patrilineal 
descent and patrilocal residence 
women and children became the 
chattels of men’s cattle exchanges 22 . 
The connection between women’s 
status and cattle is clear. Wherever 
there are cattle in Africa, there are 
patrilineages, and in the tsetse fly belt, 
where cattle cannot survive, there are 
matrilineal societies. 23 “... property: 
the nucleus, the first form of which lies 
in the family, where wife and children 
are the slaves of the husband.” 24 And 
out of the differential ownership and 
competition for cattle amongst ranked 
men emerged the first social classes. 

We can reconstmct the story of these 
first class struggles that oppressed 
women, as men divided. Indo- 
European poetics reveals the struggles 
between matrilineal and patrilineal 
kin in cultures as widely apart as 
Iceland and Sri Lanka. In Marxism 
content determines form. So to find 
the same mythical forms transcending 
ancient productive modes, from cattle 
pastoralism to hydraulic agriculture, 
cannot be explained as ideological 
superstructures. These origin myths 
must therefore be the forms of an 
earlier content - a universal form that 
must be the echo of an earlier mode of 
production in prehistory. Linguists are 


now reconstructing the origin myths 
of our ancestors that point towards our 
common origin as a higher form of 
living. All the world’s origin myths are 
gender-inflected Eden myths. 25 

We need to engage with the latest 
research and explore and test its 
political implications. Advances that 
sum to a revolution in knowledge 
across five disciplines support the 
claims of Marx and Engels for an ‘ur- 
communism’ 26 in our origins. We need 
to stretch out our arms further to grasp 
the new science and so be forearmed 
for the opportunities ahead • 
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TECHNOLOGY 


We’re all Luddites now 


Gabriel Levy spoke about technology and socialism at Communist University 2013. The left has 
tended to worship productionism and therefore dismiss the rich tradition represented by Luddism 



T he Luddites of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Nottinghamshire 
rose up 200 years ago - not only 
against the employers who sought to 
cut wages and intensify exploitation, 
but also against the way that those 
employers used machinery for that 
purpose. Modern-day labour and 
social movements could take a leaf 
out of their book. 

Nowadays it is often assumed, 
even by socialists and communists, 
that the key to bringing about a new 
post-capitalist society is to change the 
ownership of the productive forces: ie, 
to take those machines that grow, mine 
or make things out of the capitalists’ 
hands. Then, the argument often goes, 
people will work for themselves 
instead of for an employer who takes 
away the fruits of their labour. But 
what about the machines themselves? 

Capitalism has developed 
machines not to meet human needs, 
but to serve the purposes of its own 
expansion; it has tried to make 
science and technology serve those 
same purposes; and it has shaped 
the labour process - the things that 
workers do with these machines - to 
serve those purposes. The movement 
towards a post-capitalist society will 
not only change the ownership of the 
productive forces. It will change those 
forces themselves. 

If and when the movement is able 
to supersede capitalism, it will consign 
some machines to the scrapheap and 
develop other, new ones. Not only 
machines, but the infrastructure and 
ways of doing things based on those 
machines - such as the way that people 
live either in dirty, overcrowded 
cities or in countryside increasingly 
dominated by monoculture - will 
change. The place of science and 
technology in society will change. 

A good start in rethinking these 
issues would be to embrace as our 
forebears the Luddites, who in 1811- 
13 rose collectively to resist employers 
who used machinery to impoverish 
workers - in the words of one Luddite 
letter, to combat machinery that was 
“hurtful to commonality”. 

The word ‘Luddism’ has been 
misappropriated by society’s rulers 
and misapplied, to refer to those who 
are opposed to technical progress. 
Those who challenge the way that 
machinery is manipulated by elites 
are tarred with the same brush. And 
even in the labour movement, the 
Luddites are often misremembered as 
a failed byroad of struggle; the history 
of legal trade unionism and reformism 
is preferred to theirs. We should take 
back their history - that is, our history. 

Uprisings 

The Luddite uprisings of 1811-13 were 
the first mass workers’ movement 


in England for a decade. Towards 
the end of the 1700s, both England 
and Ireland had been hit by waves of 
revolt stirred up by the French and 
American revolutions. In response, in 
1799 and 1800 parliament had passed 
the Combination Acts, which tried to 
outlaw collective working class action. 
In 1801-03 there was a wave of riots 
and of underground organisation, 
but then a temporary peace. That 
was broken by the Luddite rising of 

1811 in Nottinghamshire, which in 

1812 spread to Yorkshire and then to 
Lancashire, and up to 1816 echoed 
sporadically in various industrial areas. 

The Luddites were by no means 
the first workers to resort to machine¬ 
breaking, but they were the most 
organised. They issued warning 
letters to employers, demanding that 
they removed certain machines from 
their premises, and then gathered at 
night to raid workshops and factories, 
and smash the machines of those 
who failed to respond. They targeted 
mainly employers who had introduced 
new machinery in order to impose 
wage cuts, substitute unskilled or child 
labour for skilled labour, or otherwise 
undermine workers’ conditions. 

The Nottinghamshire Luddites 
were led by stockingers - ie, skilled 
workers who produced hosiery 
on stocking frames and who were 
fiercely opposed to the use of new, 
wide frames that churned out cheap, 
inferior-quality goods. In Yorkshire, 
the Luddites were led by croppers, 
highly skilled finishers of woollen 
cloth, who were better paid than 
other workers, and whose trade was 
destroyed by the introduction of the 
shearing frame. In Lancashire, cotton 
weavers and spinners worked at home 
under an putting-out system. They 
confronted factory-based power looms 
that were larger, easier to guard and 
more difficult to sabotage. The Luddite 
uprising culminated in Yorkshire with 
the murder of William Horsfall, a 
defiant anti-Luddite employer, and in 
Lancashire with the burning down of 
several mills. 

Machine-breaking was punishable 
by death, and the Luddites swore oaths 
of secrecy and loyalty to each other 
and to ‘General Ned Ludd’, who 
was not a real person. The Luddites’ 
identities were well protected by 
working class communities, where 
support for them was strong. 

The historian, Eric Hobsbawm, 
wrote that Luddism and other instances 
of machine-breaking amounted to 
“collective bargaining by riot”. 1 But 
Edward Thompson, in his classic The 
making of the English working class , 
went further, arguing that Luddism was 
not just industrial, but also political. His 
pioneering account quoted numerous 
documents and memoirs to show 
how Luddism formed part of a more 
general wave of struggle, at a time 
when politicised Irish workers were 
flooding into the areas where Luddism 
was strongest, and when in London 
crowds were cheering the assassination 
of the prime minister. 

Thompson poured scorn on 
historians who had portrayed Luddism 
as either primitive or a provocateurs’ 
conspiracy, and concluded that, 
“while finding its origin in particular 
industrial grievances, Luddism was 
a quasi-insurrectionary movement, 
which continually trembled on 
the edge of ulterior revolutionary 
objectives”. It was not a “wholly 
conscious revolutionary movement”, 
but had a tendency towards becoming 
one. 2 The social historian, Peter 
Linebaugh, in his recent pamphlet 


Ned Ludd and Queen Mat , 3 puts the 
Luddite movement into international 
context: not only was it infused by 
Irish migrants, many of them veterans 
of revolutionary struggle, but it also 
coincided with a wave of slave revolts 
in the Americas. 

The Luddites were meticulously 
careful to smash some machines - eg, 
those owned by recalcitrant employers 
- and protect others. As an illegal 
movement, they left behind little 
documentation to explain their view of 
technology. But one key letter, sent to 
a shearing-frame owner in Yorkshire 
in March 1812, stated: 

We will never lay down arms 
[until] the House of Commons passes 
an act to put down all machinery 
hurtful to commonality, and repeal 
that to hang frame breakers. 4 

It is this understanding that 
technology is not neutral - and that, 
where it is used against the collective 
interest, it must be resisted - that in 
my view is valuable and relevant to 
the 21st century. 

Today 

Working people have failed to 
confront the evils of capitalist- 
controlled technology not only 
because of external forces (state 
oppression, economic hardship, 
etc) but because of a “fatalistic and 
futuristic confusion about the nature 
of technological development”, the 
late David Noble, a radical historian 
of technology, argued. 

This confusion is “rooted in, 
and reinforced by, the political and 
ideological subordination of people at 
the point of production, the locus of 
technological development”. 

This “twofold subordination of 
workers, not alone by capital, but also 
by the friends of labour (union officials, 
left politicians and intellectuals), has 
hardly been accidental”: it has served the 
interest of those who “wield control over 
labour’s resources and ideas”. Noble 
pulled no punches in apportioning some 
of the blame to socialists: 

Where capitalists maintained 
that unilinear technological 
progress, spurred by the 
competitive spirit and guided by 
the invisible hand, would usher 
in a new day of prosperity for 
all, socialists insisted that such 
progress would have a double 
life: moving behind the backs 
of the capitalists, without their 
knowledge and in defiance of their 
intentions, the automatic process of 
technological development would 
create the conditions for the eclipse 
of capitalism and the material basis 
for prosperity under socialism. 5 

Both capitalists and socialists had 
come to “worship at the same shrine”, 
Noble argued. And if one expands the 
meaning of the word ‘socialist’ to 
include the leaders of the Soviet state 
and of the ‘official communist’ parties 
that supported it - which I would not 
do, but Noble clearly did - then he 
certainly had a point. His argument 
might have applied to large swathes 
of bureaucratic workers’ organisations 
in the late 20th century. 

Assuming, as I do, that we are 
now working towards a reconstitution 
of the workers’ movement in the 
21st century, these old attitudes 
to technology need to be rejected. 
A clearer understanding of how 
capitalism uses technology against us, 
and of what might be done with it by 


movements to supersede capitalism, 
is needed. 

In the USA in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, a group of activists 
and writers named themselves ‘neo- 
Luddites’. They campaigned against 
technologies that they considered 
most obviously enhanced the power 
of capital and the state - from nuclear 
power and genetic engineering to 
computers and television. They 
supported protests such as those by 
opponents of weapons technology, 
by Indian environmentalists against 
deforestation and by Japanese anti¬ 
airport campaigners. 

In 1990, the writer and 
psychologist, Chellis Glendinning, 
drafted a neo-Luddite manifesto, 6 
whose main points included: 

• Opposition not to technology as 
such, but to “the kinds of technologies 
that are, at root, destructive of human 
lives and communities. We also reject 
technologies that emanate from a world 
view that sees rationality as the key to 
human potential, material acquisition 
as the key to human fulfilment, and 
technological development as the key 
to social progress.” 

• Opposition to technologies 
“created by mass technological 
society” that serve its perpetuation, 
and “tend to be structured for short¬ 
term efficiency, ease of production, 
distribution, marketing and profit 
potential - or for war-making”. 

• “Learning to critique technology 
demands fully examining its 
sociological context, economic 
ramifications and political meanings. It 
involves asking not just what is gained 
- but what is lost, and by whom. It 
involves looking at the introduction of 
technologies from the perspective not 
only of human use, but of their impact 
on other living beings, natural systems 
and the environment.” 

• A call for the dismantling of 
“destructive technologies”, such 
as nuclear technology, chemical 
technologies, TV, electromagnetic 
technologies and computer 
technologies, and “the creation 
of technologies that are of a scale 
and structure that make them 
understandable to the people who use 
them and are affected by them”. 

This manifesto, and books by such 
‘neo-Luddite’ writers as Kirkpatrick 
Sale and Jerry Mander, are worth 
reading. Here are some thoughts about 
this issue, as it looks now: 

Firstly , the ‘neo-Luddites’ were 
dead right that technology has to be 
understood in its social context. But, 
although they described pretty clearly 
the relationship between technology 
and social and economic power, they 
did not seem to have a particularly 
coherent view of how, or by whom, 
that social and economic power could 
be overturned. 

Secondly , the ‘neo-Luddites’ surely 
had a point when they argued that 
technologies should be developed by 
those who use them, and be as far as 
possible of a scale and structure that 
make them understandable to all. It is 
large-scale technologies, designed to 
be centrally controlled by their owners 
and managers, that confront as an alien 
power the workers that use them and 
society as a whole. 

The socialist writer, Andre Gorz, 
many decades ago argued in his book 
Ecology andpolitics that decentralisation 
of energy and other infrastructure, 
and the development of small-scale 
technologies, are a necessary part of the 
movement to overcome state power and 
democratise decision-making. 

This kind of logic makes more 


sense to me than some of the 
specific prescriptions against specific 
technologies by the ‘neo Luddites’. 
For example, Glendinning’s manifesto 
opposes computers because they 
“enhance centralised political power 
and remove people from direct 
experience of life”. It may have looked 
that way to her in 1990, but it looks 
quite different to me now. 

Thirdly andfinally , what probably 
matters most is the way that ideas 
about new technologies take shape 
in labour and social movements. In 
the UK, the ‘Luddites at 200’ group 7 
have been working at making this 
link, through Breaking the Frame 
discussions 8 and other stuff, and I hope 
such initiatives go further. 

An example of movement in the 
right direction is the joint struggle by 
workers and the local community to 
determine the future of the ILVA steel 
plant at Taranto in Italy, one of the 
biggest in Europe. In the summer of 
last year, a government order to close 
the works on health grounds brought 
the danger of division between the 
local community (who have for 
decades suffered the extreme effects 
of pollution from the plant) and the 
workers (whose jobs were on the line). 

A Committee of Thinking Citizens 
and Workers was founded 9 to demand 
that the government and the plant’s 
owners both preserve workers’ jobs 
and pay for the upgrades necessary 
to reduce pollution. The best part 
of a year later, the government 
representative in charge of sorting this 
out is trying to deny the link between 
the plant’s poisonous processes and 
cancer, 10 and the plant’s owners have 
been caught up in an investigation of 
massive tax evasion and fraud. 11 But 
the fight goes on. 

Last year I suggested that the 
principle on which the community 
operated - that they were rejecting 
the false choice (jobs or health) 
was a good place to start. 12 I still 
think so. Such a principle could be 
applied to many struggles in which, 
rather than combat anti-worker and 
anti-human technologies, trade union 
bureaucrats defend such technologies 
on the grounds that their members’ 
jobs depend on them. That is always a 
false choice and, taking the lead from 
Taranto, we should reject it. 

By breaking through such barriers, 
movements will be getting closer to 
refounding the relationship between 
people, the tools and machines they 
use, and nature • 

This article was first published 
on the People and Nature 
website . 13 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Stop worshipping false idols 

At Communist University 2012 Gabriel Levy took the 20th century left to task for indentifying 
technical progress with social progress 



The Russian Bolsheviks, who found 
themselves trying to build a so-called 
‘socialist’ state in conditions of dread¬ 
ful technical backwardness, saw sci¬ 
ence and technology as a means to in¬ 
crease human control over the labour 
process. Their enthusiasm influenced 
the socialist movement internationally. 

The Bolshevik leaders emerged 
from the civil war of 1918-21 
determined to modernise their state, 
most of whose citizens were peasants, 
mostly illiterate and mostly living by 
hard, manual labour (most villages 
would not have access to tractors until 
the late 1930s, or afterwards). Lenin 
said repeatedly that “soviet power 
plus electrification” would lead to 
socialism. In one key speech, to the 
1921 Communist Party congress, he 
went even further: “If we transmit 
electric power to every village, if we 
obtain a sufficient number of electric 
motors and other machinery, we shall 
not need, or shall hardly need, any 
transition stages or intermediary 
links between patriarchalism [ie, 
old feudal class relations in the 
countryside] and socialism.” 1 

Obviously such thinking was 
shaped by circumstances. It could be 
argued that Lenin and his comrades 
were aiming for industrialisation and 
mislabelling it ‘socialism’. But the 
identification of social and technical 
progress became very deeply ingrained 
in their outlook. Trotsky, in a speech 
to the Society of the Friends of Radio 
in 1926 - in which, incidentally, he 
far-sightedly forecast nuclear power 
- painted a picture of scientific and 
technical thought marching forward, 
notwithstanding social relations. This 
thought “has matured to such an extent, 
has become sufficiently independent 
and stands so firmly on its feet, that 
it will go forward in a planned and 
steady way, along with the growth 
of the productive forces”, he argued. 
The Trotskyists who republished the 
speech in English in 1957 added that 
the “victories” of Soviet science - 
presumably a reference to the first 
unmanned space flight in that year - 
“flow directly from the victory of the 
working class in November 1917”. 2 

Socialism in the 21 st century needs 
to question these conceptions, which, 
notwithstanding the participation by 
many socialists - eg, in movements 
against nuclear power, biotechnology, 
etc - remain widespread. I will argue 
this main point by discussing three 
questions: 1. Don’t machines increase 
human control over the labour process, 
and aren’t they therefore necessarily a 
good thing? 2. Haven’t the advances of 
the 20th century shown technology’s 
potential? 3. Hasn’t technology 
transformed reproductive labour (ie, 
housework, childcare, etc)? 

1. Don’t machines increase 


human control over the 
labour process, and aren’t 
they therefore necessarily a 
good thing? 

A good place to start in answering this 
question is with Harry Braverman’s 
book Labor and monopoly capital: 
the degradation of work in the 20th 
century , written in 1974, which 
pioneered efforts among leftwing 
academics to consider the ‘labour 
process’ and how it had changed since 
Marx wrote about it. 

Braverman argued that the 
evolution from tools to machinery - 
ie, from instruments of labour that 
are an extension of the workers’ 
own brain and hands to complex 
equipment that carries out larger and 
larger series of functions under its 
own control (‘automatically’) - may 
indeed be described as “an increase 
in human control over the action of 
tools”. This development is itself 
made possible by humans’ increased 
understanding of the world around 
them in scientific terms. “But,” 
Braverman goes on, “the control of 
humans over the labour process, thus 
far understood, is nothing more than 
an abstraction. This abstraction must 
acquire concrete form in the social 
setting in which machinery is being 
developed.” And the social setting is 
sharply divided, nowhere more so 
than in the labour process itself: 

The mass of humanity is sub¬ 
jected to the labour process for the 
purposes of those who control it 
rather than for any general pur¬ 
poses of ‘humanity’ as such. In 
thus acquiring concrete form, the 
control of humans over the labour 
process turns into its opposite and 
becomes the control of the labour 
process over the mass of humans. 
Machinery comes into the world 
not as the servant of ‘humanity’, 
but as the instrument of those to 
whom the accumulation of capital 
gives the ownership of machines. 
The capacity of humans to control 
the labour process through machin¬ 
ery is seized upon by management 
from the beginning of capitalism as 
the prime means whereby produc¬ 
tion may be controlled not by the 
direct producer, but by the own¬ 
ers and representatives of capital. 
Thus, in addition to its technical 
function of increasing the produc¬ 
tivity of labour - which would be 
a mark of machinery under any so¬ 
cial system - machinery also has in 
the capitalist system the function of 
divesting the mass of workers of 
their control over their own labour. 3 

Braverman was developing thoughts 
that Marx had already set out a century 
earlier in the section of Capital 
devoted to machinery and industry. 
Marx referred again and again to 
the way that the machine becomes 
a weapon in the capitalists’ hands 
against workers. The machine, to the 
extent that it dispenses with the need 
for adult muscle power in many jobs, 
enslaves not only the worker, but his 
wife and family: “Machinery, while 
augmenting the human material that 
forms the principal object of capital’s 
exploiting power, at the same time 
raises the degree of exploitation.” If 
previously the worker sold his own 
labour-power, now he “sells wife and 
child. He has become a slave-dealer.” 

Marx also described how, whereas 
in a small workshop, “the workman 
makes use of a tool”, in a factory 
“the machine makes use of him”; 
the worker becomes “a mere living 


appendage” of a lifeless mechanism. 

The lightening of labour [as 
a result of mechanisation] even 
becomes a sort of torture, since the 
machine does not free the labourer 
from work, but deprives the work 
of all interest. [Since every type of 
capitalist production involves not 
only a labour process, but also a 
process of creating surplus value,] 
it is not the workman that employs 
the instruments of labour, but the 
instruments of labour that employ 
the workman. But it is only in the 
factory system that this inversion 
for the first time acquires technical 
and palpable reality. 

The dead, Marx wrote, tower over 
the living: 

By means of its conversion 
into an automaton, the instrument 
of labour confronts the labourer, 
during the labour process, in the 
shape of capital, of dead labour, that 
dominates, and pumps dry, living 
labour-power. The separation of the 
intellectual powers of production 
from the manual labour, and the 
conversion of those powers into 
the might of capital over labour, 
is ... finally completed by modem 
industry erected on the foundation 
of machinery. 4 

This idea of the tyranny of dead labour, 
in the form of capital (including the 
machines that the capitalists owned), 
over living labour was central to 
Marx’s thinking. It appears in Capital 
again and again. He always considered 
machines in relation to the workers that 
worked with them, not as abstract feats 
of engineering. 

Further on in the chapter I have 
quoted, Marx wrote about workers’ 
liberation as a means to acquiring 
“free scope” for their own powers: 

Modern industry, indeed, 
compels society, under penalty of 
death, to replace the detail-worker 
of today, crippled by lifelong 
repetition of one and the same trivial 
operation, and thus reduced to the 
mere fragment of a man, by the 
fully developed individual, fit for 
a variety of labours, ready to face 
any change of production, and to 
whom the different social functions 
he performs are but so many modes 
of giving free scope to his own 
natural and acquired powers. 

Marx here describes how machines 
‘cripple’ workers and reduce them to 
‘mere fragments’. He is arguing that 
workers can become ‘fully developed 
individuals’ only after a social 
transformation that has superseded 
capitalism and the tyranny of machines 
over workers that it employs. 

Marx’s phrase about ‘modern 
industry compelling society’ to make 
these changes is noteworthy. This 
idea, that social transformation is 
driven forward by an unsustainable 
tension between the development of 
the productive forces and the social 
relations of production was central 
to his thinking, and is discussed at 
length in The German ideology. Marx 
and Engels wrote in the Communist 
manifesto about how “the revolt of 
modern productive forces against 
modern conditions of production, 
against the property relations that are 
the conditions for the existence of the 
bourgeoisie and of its rule”, and the 
central part it would play in bringing 
about social change.) 


In the 20th century, so-called 
Marxists elevated this tension between 
productive forces and the social 
relations of production to the status of 
some sort of teleological driving force, 
independent of the class struggle. They 
stretched Marx’s idea so far as to give 
it a completely different meaning, one 
that took no account of the way that 
technological development has been 
warped and distorted by capitalist 
ownership and control, and greeted 
every technological development as 
piling on the pressure towards social 
transformation. That is a theoretical 
approach that should be rejected. 

2. Haven’t the advances 
of the 20th century shown 
technology’s potential? 

During the 20th century, technological 
change hurtled along at an incredible 
pace that, by and large, socialist 
thought failed to keep up with. In 
the late 19th century, improvements 
in the steam engine delivered fossil- 
fuel power in a concentrated way 
that had hitherto been unthinkable, 
and the building of railways and 
the invention of the telephone and 
telegraph transformed transport 
and communication. In the early 
20th century, all this was put in the 
shade by the development of the 
internal combustion engine and 
mass production of cars, the ultimate 
symbol of consumer culture. 

The 20th century’s great wars 
forced forward the development of 
monstrously destructive technologies 
that were often then put to other uses 
in peacetime. The most obvious 
example is nuclear power. But before 
that, the chemical process perfected 
to produce poison gas during World 
War I was then redeployed to make 
the first artificial fertilisers; there 
was a less direct crossover from 
armoured vehicles to tractors. So the 
technologies of destruction enhanced 
industrial agriculture. Towards the end 
of the 20th century came computers, 
which have had the most profound 
transformative effect on the labour 
process and on our lives. 

The interpretive challenge, I think, is 
to understand how all these technologies 
were shaped by the society in which 
they emerged - all of them under the 
control of, and developed by, capitalist 
owners. This includes not only the 
obviously destmctive technologies that 
would never have appeared in a sane or 
just society, such as nuclear bombs, or 
doubled-edged swords such as railways 
or the internet, but also technologies that 
to my mind are almost entirely positive, 
such as antibiotics. 

In the 1970s, Braverman wrote 
that a characteristic of technological 
development was that “control over the 
machine need no longer be vested in its 
immediate operator. This possibility is 
seized upon by the capitalist mode of 
production and utilised to the fullest 
extent.” Capitalists and their managers 
seek “the progressive elimination of 
the control functions of the worker, 
insofar as possible”. The human 
capacity to control machinery is 
“turned into its opposite”. Science, 
too, is brought completely under 
control. “Science is the last - and 
after labour the most important - social 
property to be turned into an adjunct 
of capital... A formerly relatively free- 
floating social endeavour is integrated 
into production and the market.” 5 

Braverman studied the process of 
automation in American factories with 
the benefit of personal experience of 
working in both industrial and office 
jobs. He showed that, the more 
complex large-scale manufacturing 


machinery became, the more 
fragmented, the more deskilled, the 
more controlled, the more mind- 
numbing, became the labour that 
capital required. 

Another, very different, Marxist 
writer of the 1970s, Andre Gorz, argued 
that such processes were having a 
shattering effect on the working class as 
a social force. “In the immense majority 
of cases, whether in the factory or the 
office, work is now a passive, pre¬ 
programmed activity which has been 
totally subordinated to the working 
of big machinery, leaving no room 
for personal initiative,” he wrote in 
Farewell to the working class , “It is no 
longer possible for workers to identify 
with ‘their’ work or ‘their’ function in 
the productive process. Everything now 
appears to take place outside themselves. 
‘Work’ itself has become a quantum of 
reified activity awaiting and subjugating 
the ‘worker’.” 6 

Gorz’s provocative conclusions, 
with which I do not agree, were that 
the working class was in transition 
to “a non-class of post-industrial 
proletarians”, and that capitalist 
control over the productive forces not 
only rid those forces of any possibility 
of pushing forward social change, but 
also deprived the working class of 
the historical role that Marxists had 
assumed for it - that of the class that 
would by virtue of its social position 
be the motive force of revolutionary 
change. Gorz wrote: 

The development of the 
productive forces is functional 
exclusively to the logic and needs 
of capital. Their development 
will not only fail to establish the 
material preconditions of socialism, 
but are an obstacle to its realisation. 
The productive forces called into 
being by capitalist development 
are so profoundly tainted by their 
origins that they are incapable 
of accommodation to a socialist 
rationality. Should a socialist 
society be established, they will 
have to be entirely remoulded. 
Thus any theory assuming the 
continued functioning of the 
existing productive forces will 
be automatically incapable of 
developing or even perceiving a 
socialist rationality. 7 

In my view, Gorz far too easily 
retreated from the idea that collective 
working class action can change the 
world and challenge capitalist power. 
But his writings had a great strength: 
they envisaged socialism as a society 
in which work as we know it would 
be superseded by collective, creative 
activity. And in that context, his bold 
challenge to Marxists to rethink what 
they mean by productive forces - in 
his view “so profoundly tainted by 
their origins” that in a socialist society 
they would “have to be entirely 
remoulded” - deserves consideration. 

If we 21st century socialists can 
satisfactorily answer that theoretical 
question, we will be closer to an 
understanding of 20th century 
technological change, how it shaped 
the world in which we live, and how 
social and labour movements might 
change their approach to technology. 

3. Hasn’t technology 
transformed reproductive 
labour (ie, housework, 
childcare, etc)? 

Just as dizzying leaps forward in 
technology - under capitalist control - 
have produced, in workplaces, almost 
no results in terms of shortening the 
working day, or enhancing the quality 
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of workers’ lives, so they have left 
most women the effective prisoners 
of family structures and unpaid 
domestic work. We can see the one¬ 
sided way that technology confronts 
all workers as clearly in the home as 
in the workplace: not only despite 
technology, but also because of 
technology, the oppression of women 
in families and in society persists, and 
childcare and housework remain a 
gigantic burden borne overwhelmingly 
by working class women. 

Any analysis that focuses on 
productive (workplace) labour and 
ignores reproductive labour - as, for 
example, Braverman’s book does 

- will have big gaps. Here are three 
points to consider: 

I. Technological changes under 
capitalism have played a big part 
in bringing women into paid wage 
labour Marx and Engels saw this 
movement out of the home and into 
the workforce as a precondition for 
ending the oppression of women 

- but this potential has not been 
realised and that oppression has been 
reinforced in myriad ways. 

Marx and Engels related the 
liberation of women from oppression 
within the family to their entry into 
paid wage labour, and to the advance 
of industry and technology. “The 
emancipation of woman will only 
be possible when woman can take 
part in production on a large, social 
scale” and domestic work becomes 
an “insignificant” burden, Engels 
wrote. “And only now has that become 
possible through modern, large-scale 
industry”, which not only encourages, 
but demands, the entry of women into 
the workforce and changes domestic 
labour “more and more into a public 
industry”. 8 Alexandra Kollontai and 
other Bolshevik feminists also saw 
female participation in paid work 
as a key to liberation. For her, as for 
Marx and Engels, industrialisation 
and technological change would take 
women out of the home, minimise or 
socialise the tasks of domestic labour 

- and thereby overcome the oppression 
of women. 

The socialist feminists of the 
1970s showed (convincingly to 
my mind) that Marx had failed to 
integrate into his analysis of capital 
and labour a convincing explanation 
of reproductive labour - that is, the 
task of childbirth that is biologically 
woman’s, and the childcare and 


domestic labour that for cultural 
reasons continue to go with it. Some 
of them argued that technology had the 
potential to help liberate women, but 
no more than that. Juliet Mitchell, for 
example, wrote: “Industrial labour and 
automated technology both promise the 
preconditions for women’s liberation 
alongside man’s - but no more than 
the preconditions.” The advent of 
industrialisation had not produced this 
liberation, she continued; “any reliance 
on this in itself accords an independent 
role to technique which history does 
not justify”. 9 

To my mind, the century and a half 
of capitalist development since Marx 
and Engels considered these issues 
has shown that, as long as technology 
remains under capitalist control, it 
brings women into the workforce, 
but in no way lifts the burden of their 
oppression within the family. Here 
are two examples from industrialising 
societies: Russia and China. 

In Russia, when it was still part 
of the Soviet Union, women had 
equal rights in law that were the envy 
of women in many other countries. 
From the 1950s to the 1970s, as Soviet 
urbanisation and industrialisation 
continued to draw families into the 
cities, there was a comparatively high 
level of female participation in the 
paid workforce. Many of them worked 
in skilled jobs in industries that were 
often very technologically advanced 
by international standards. The state 
provided some basic childcare in the 
form of kindergartens. But women’s 
‘double burden’ - waged work and 
domestic work - was one of the most 
notorious realities of late Soviet 
society. Culture, tradition and the 
myth of equality between the sexes 
condemned millions of women to a 
working day that began early in the 
morning in the factory, continued at 
tea-time in the ubiquitous shopping 
queues, and into the evening, when 
they performed the domestic chores. 

In China, more recently, 
newspaper reports suggest that - in 
contrast to other countries, where 
proletarianisation began with men 
moving to the cities and leaving their 
families in the countryside - millions 
of young women are migrating from 
rural areas to work in the ‘industrial 
workshop of the world’ on the east 
coast. They make this journey to 
serve technology: they work long 
hours for low pay, using some of the 


world’s newest machinery to make 
some of its most advanced electronic 
gadgets. There may be some respects 
in which this forced separation from 
their families, often to live in barracks, 
may be personally liberating for some 
of them. But there is no sense in which 
this enslavement to technology can 
be described as liberating in any all¬ 
round or socialist sense. 

II. The spread of birth control 
technology has been seen by radical 
feminists and others as having 
potential to subvert the oppression of 
women. But in the end this potential 
will only be realised by social change, 
not by technology alone. 

The invention and spread of birth 
control technology has been recognised 
by socialists and feminists alike as a 
potentially powerful means for women 
to exercise more control over their 
lives. The current fall in birth rates, not 
only in rich countries, but in large parts 
of the Middle East and Asia, appears to 
be related to the widespread availability 
of contraception. 

Like all technology, this must be 
considered in its social context. In 
China, birth control technology is used 
by a dictatorial government to impose 
its one-child policy. The history of the 
20th century is full of more extreme 
examples of the use of technologies 
against women’s bodies - in particular, 
compulsory sterilisation often used 
by dictatorial regimes against those 
it deems deserving of it. In my view, 
nevertheless, birth control technology, 
in the hands of women themselves, 
may indeed prove to be a technology 
that will have a liberating effect. That 
depends on society. 

III. The sphere of reproductive 
labour has been changed in 
some ways by technology, but 
as a rule the place of women in 
the family remains subordinate. 
In rich countries, technical 
change has been accompanied by 
commercialisation, with millions 
of women doing low-paid domestic 
work in others 'homes. 

In rich countries, technological 
advance has transformed many 
aspects of domestic work. Some 
technologies - from gas cookers to 
washing machines and hoovers - have 
lifted terribly harsh burdens. But other 
technologies impose unwanted new 
dilemmas: industrial agriculture and 
the supermarket complex mean that, 
increasingly, mothers are effectively 


forced into buying food prepared a 
long way away, by other people, and 
supplied commercially. TV brings the 
pernicious influence of advertising 
right into the home. 

Women in rich countries are 
pulled back into the workforce, 
perhaps to do office jobs, and their 
work at home is ‘marketised’, often 
to be done by migrant women. 
The socialist feminist, Silvia 
Federici, has argued that much 
of this domestic work cannot be 
mechanised, since it requires a great 
degree of human interaction: instead 
it is “redistributed, mostly on the 
shoulders of immigrant women”. 10 

In the poor countries, as 
technological change pulls fathers 
and teenage children out of home to 
travel long distances or migrate to 
work, the women that are left behind 
bear an even heavier burden. At the 
very bottom rung of the ladder of 
global social hierarchy, millions 
of women in rural communities in 
Africa and south Asia still spend 
many hours each day walking to 
fetch water. No technology has been 
developed to help them, whereas 
the funds for drone warfare, genetic 
modification and capitalism’s other 
‘needs’ are pretty well infinite • 

First published on the People 
and Nature website. M 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag them- selves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Bournemouth 
highlights 
lack of 
strategy 


Hot air and the lesser evil 



T he big story about this years Trades 
Union Congress centred, of course, 
around the speech by Labour 
leader Ed Miliband and his plans to 
further weaken union influence over 
the party. That definitely overshadowed 
talk by the union bureaucracy of 
coordinated, militant action. 

With good reason. It is worth 
reminding ourselves that a year ago 
the TUC agreed to look into the 
“practicalities of a general strike” 
against austerity - but obviously the 
general council has not considered such 
a course very ‘practical’ at all. On the 
first day of the 2013 congress, however, 
delegates votes by around eight to one 
to back a motion which, in the words 
of the Morning Star , committed the 
TUC to “retain general strike plans in 
its industrial arsenal” (September 9). 

In proposing the motion, and in 
opposition to rightwing union leaders 
who - not unreasonably, you might think 
- dismissed such talk as a waste of time, 
RMT general secretary Bob Crow said 
that plans for a general strike should be 
“a polished lamp that we use from time 
to time to give people support”. 

The RMT motion actually read: 
“Congress believes it is incumbent 
upon us to do all within our power 
to fight back and believes that the 
consideration of the practicalities of 
a general strike should remain.” Not 
exactly in a hurry then. I am afraid the 
campaign by the likes of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales for the 
TUC to “name the date” has not borne 
fruit. The couple of hundred mainly 
SPEW members who turned up at the 
September 8 lobby organised by the 
National Shop Stewards Network went 
home empty-handed. 

However, they will no doubt be 
buoyed by the passing of a subsequent 
motion: “Congress agrees to hold what 
could be the first of a series of mid-week 
days of action involving communities 
throughout the country and for the 
general council to urgently consult 
affiliates on the timing of such a day 
of action.” Mind you, a ‘day of action’, 
even in mid-week, is not the same as 
a mass strike, especially when it is to 
involve ill-defined “communities”. 
There was also unanimous support 
for a “coordinated programme of civil 
and industrial action involving trade 
unions and other campaigns”. Once 
again we can imagine the “civil” taking 
precedence over the “industrial” in the 
mind of the union bureaucrat. 

In other words, there was lots of hot 
air - but don’t expect the mobilisation 
of the six million workers belonging to 
TUC-affiliated unions, or even TUC- 
coordinated strikes, for that matter. The 
last time that happened was almost 
two years ago, on November 30 2011, 
when up to two million public-sector 
workers came out in defence of their 
pensions (a couple of weeks later most 
of the unions involved caved in and all 
but agreed to government demands). 

While another mass demonstration 
is certainly on the cards, probably 
early next year, I do not think the 
coalition will be too worried. True, 
the government is said to have 
“contingency plans” in case of a 
mass strike, but the likelihood of that 
happening can be judged by the failure 
of many media outlets to bother even 
reporting the outcome of such motions. 


So there was overwhelming, if not 
unanimous, support for all manner of 
resolutions opposing various aspects 
of the Tory attacks, for the reversal 
of social security and public service 
cuts, a clampdown on tax evasion, 
and “massive investment” in “public 
infrastructure”. And another, more 
specific, “day of action” was agreed 
- this time against the blacklisting of 
trade unionists. This will involve a 
lobby of parliament on November 20, 
when there will be calls for blacklisting 
to be made a criminal offence. 

TUC general secretary Frances 
O’Grady made the usual ‘motherhood 
and apple pie’ calls in her keynote 
address: she is for full employment, 
a million new council homes, “fairer 
pay”, better funding for the NHS - in 
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short, a “popular programme that can 
inspire voter confidence”. 

I am sure Miliband could go along 
with that. After all, he said in his speech 
that he would ban zero-hours contracts, 
promote a “living wage”, build more 
houses and halt the creation of any more 
free schools. The less than enthusiastic 
delegates occasionally applauded 
politely, but it was more a case of ‘At 
least Labour is better than the Tories’. 

Some of the top bureaucrats were 
more positive. O’Grady herself 
put out a statement saying: “Ed 
Miliband’s warm reception reflected 
his understanding of the concerns of 
the modern workplace - the squeeze 
in living standards and the growth 
of exploitation through zero-hours 
contracts. By invoking the spirit of 


1945 he showed he understood just 
how much a determined government 
can achieve even when the country has 
come through a difficult time.” 

As for that master of two faces, Len 
McCluskey, he thought that Miliband 
“looked like a real leader”. It only 
seems like yesterday when the Unite 
general secretary was talking about 
the possibility of ditching Labour after 
2015. While Bob Crow bluntly said of 
the Labour leader, “There’s not a fag 
end between him, Cameron and Clegg 
on the big issues”, Unison general sec¬ 
retary Dave Prentis, despite some criti¬ 
cisms, thought Miliband “spoke about 
things that matter to people”. At the 
same time Prentis is talking about a 
“coordinated” pay “revolt” next year. 

So it is the same old story. Every 


year the bureaucrats get together to 
let off steam and put on a show for 
the benefit of their members (not that 
many of them are listening). They or¬ 
ganise a ‘day of action’ here, a protest 
there, but at the end of the day they are 
stuck within the political status quo. 

Equally stuck in a rut is the left. 
For instance, SPEW member Janice 
Godrich, the president of the PCS un¬ 
ion, is quoted on the SPEW website 
as telling lobbyists: “The NSSN rally 
has become a regular event at the TUC, 
setting the tone and a fighting agenda 
to turn words into action” (www.so- 
cialistparty. org.uk/articles/17374). 

In truth SPEW expects no more than 
to be able to set out a “fighting agenda”. 
Despite its optimistic assertion that there 
is “an ever-growing call for the TUC 
to name the date for a 24-hour general 
strike”, do the comrades really think it will 
happen? And, even if it did, what do they 
think will come out of it? The fact is, our 
working class movement is in a pitifully 
weak state, which is actually symbolised 
by the continuing decline in union mem¬ 
bership - in the last 12 months alone the 
drop in membership of TUC-affiliated 
unions has been around 200,000. 

As for the Marxist left itself, our 
influence is minuscule. We continue 
to flail about, in our own separate, 
duplicated grouplets, unable to 
impact on the movement in any real 
way. The bureaucrats have a free run, 
while a shrinking, demoralised union 
membership looks the other way. The 
union tops do what comes naturally 
to them, unchallenged - they hold out 
false hopes in the likes of Miliband as 
the ‘lesser evil’. 

But instead of placing the blame on 
them, we ought to locate it where it re¬ 
ally belongs: on the sectarianism that 
reduces the Marxist left to a nonentity. 
Instead of idly calling for Paul Kenny, 
Prentis, McCluskey et al to abandon 
Labour once and for all and throw their 
weight behind (god help us) the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition, let us 
get our priorities right. The answer lies 
in patient, persistent organisation - in 
the first place among ourselves • 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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